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* The last of the band . were grazing slowly toward an opening in the hills At the edge of the 
timber the herd bull turned and roared across the interval.’ 
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Keesh, the Son of Keesh 


By Jack London 


" HUS will I give six blankets, 
warm and double; six files, 
large and hard; six knives, 

keen edged and long; two canoes, 

the work of Mogum, the Maker of 

Things; ten dogs, heavy-shouldered 

and strong in the harness, and three 

guns—the trigger of one be broken, but 
it isa good gun and can doubtless be 
fixed.” 

Keesh paused and swept his eyes over 
the circle of intent faces. It was the 
time of the Great Fishing, and he was 
bidding to Gnob for Su-Su, his 
daughter, and the tribes had gathered 
for many a hundred miles. From 
north, south, east and west they had 
come, even from Tozikakat and far 
Tana-naw. 

“And, further, O Gnob, thou art 
chief of Tana-naw, and I, Keesh, the 
son of Keesh, I am chief of the 
Thlunget. Wherefore, when my seed 
springs from the loins of thy daughter 
there shall be a friendship between the 
tribes,a great friendship and Tana-naw 
and Thlunget shall be brothers of the 
blood in the time to come. That 
which I have said I will do, that will 
Ido. And how is it with you, O Gnob, 
in this matter?” 

Gnob nodded his head gravely, his 
gnarled and age-twisted face inscrutably 
masking the soul that dwelt behind. 
His narrow eyes burned like twin coals 
through their narrow slits, as he piped 
in a high, cracked voice. ‘‘ But that 
is not all.” 

“What more?” Keesh demanded, 
‘Have I not offered full measure? 
Was there ever yet a Tana-naw maiden 
who fetched so great a price? Then 
name her!” 

An open snicker passed round the 
circle, and Keesh knew that he stood 
in shame before these people. 


“Nay, nay, good Keesh, thou dost 
not understand.” Gnob made a soft, 
stroking gesture. ‘“‘ The price is fair. 
It is a good price. , Nor do I question 
the broken trigger. But that is not 
all. What of the man?” 

‘“ Ah, what of the man?” the circle 
snarled. 

“It is said,” Gnob's shrill voice 
piped, ‘‘it is said that Keesh does not 
walk in the way of his fathers. It is 
said that he has wandered into the 
dark, after strange gods, and that he 
is becoming afraid.” 

The face of Keesh went dark. ‘“‘ It 
is.a lie!” he thundered. ‘ Keesh is 
afraid of no man!” 

‘It is said,” old Gnob piped on, 
“that he has hearkened to the speech 
of the white man up at the Big House, 
and that he bends head to the white 
man’s god, and, moreover, that blood 


is displeasing to the white man’s god.” 
Keesh dropped his eyes, and his 


hands clenched passionately. The 
savage circle laughed derisively, and 
in the ear of Gnob whispered Madwan 
the Shaman, high priest of the tribe 
and maker of medicine. 

The Shaman poked among the 
shadows on the rim of the firelight and 
roused up a slender young boy, whom 
he brought face to face with Keesh, 
and in the hand of Keesh he thrust a 
knife. 

Gnob leaned forward. “ Keesh! O 
Keesh! Darest thou tokill a man? Be- 
hold! This be Kitz-noo,aslave. Strike, 
O Keesh, strike with the strength of 
thy arm!” 

The boy trembled and waited the 
stroke. Keesh looked at him and 
thoughts of Mr. Brown’s higher mor- 
ality floated through his mind, and 
strong upon him was a vision of 
the leaping flames of Mr. Brown's 
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particular brand of hell-fire. The 
knife fell to the ground, and the boy 
sighed and went out beyond the fire- 
light with shaking knees. At the feet 
of Gnob sprawled a wolf dog, which 
bared its gleaming teeth and prepared 
to spring after the boy. But the Sha- 
man ground his foot into the brute’s 
body, and in so doipg, gave Gnob an 
idea. 

“And then, O Keesh, what wouldst 
thou do, should a man do this thing to 
you?” And as he spoke, Gnob held a 
ribbon of salmon to White Fang, and 
when the animal attempted to take it, 
smote him sharply on the nose with a 
stick. “And afterward, O Keesh, 
wouldst thou do thus?”” White Fang 
was cringing back on his belly and 
fawning to the hand of Gnob. 

“ Listen !’"—leaning on the arm of 
Madwan, Gnob had risen to his feet— 
“IT am very oid, and because I am very 
old I will tell thee things. Thy father, 
Keesh, was a mighty man. And he 
did love the song of the bow-string in 
battle, and these eyes have beheld him 
cast a spear till the head stood out 
beyond a man’s body. But thou art 
unlike. Since thou left the Raven to 
worship the Wolf, thou art become 
afraid of blood, and thou makest thy 
people afraid. This is not good. -For 
behold, when I was a boy, even as 
Kitz-noo there, there was no white 
man in all the land. But they came, 
one by one, these white men, till now 
they are many. And they are a rest- 
less breed, never content to rest by the 
fire with a full belly and let the morrow 
bring its own meat. A curse was laid 
upon them, it would seem, and they 
must work it out in toil and hard- 
ship.” 

Keesh was-startled. A recollection 
of a hazy story told by Mr. Brown of 
one Adam, of old time, came to him, 
and it seemed that Mr. Brown had 
spoken true. 

“So they lay hands upon all they 
behold, these white men, and they go 





everywhere and behold all things. And 
ever do more follow in their steps, so 
that if nothing be done they will come 
to possess all the land and there will 
be no room for the tribes of the Raven. 
Wherefore it is meet that we fight with 
them till none ‘is left. Then will we 
hold the passes and the land, and per- 
haps our children and our children’s 
children shall flourish and grow fat. 
There is a great struggle to come, when 
Wolf and Raven shall grapple; but 
Keesh will not fight, nor will he let his 
people fight. So it is not well that he 
should take to him my daughter. Thus 
have I spoken, I Gnob, chief of the 
Tana-naw.” 

‘‘But the white men are good and 
great,’ Keesh made answer. ‘“ The 
white men have taught us many things. 
The white men have given us blankets 
and knives and guns, such as we have 
never made and never could make. | 
remember in what manner we lived 
before they came. I was unborn then, 
but I have it from my father. When 
we went on the hunt we must creep so 
close to the moose that a spear cast 
would cover the distance. To-day we 
use the white man’s rifle, and farther 
away than can a child’s cry be heard. 
We ate fish and meat and berries— 
there was nothing else to eat—and we 
ate without salt. How many be there 
among you who care to go back to the 
fish and meat without salt ?”’ 

It would have sunk home had not 
Madwan leaped to his feet ere silence 
could come. ‘“ And first a question to 
thee, Keesh. The white man up at 
the Big House tells you that it is 
wrong to kill. Yet do we not know 
that the white men kill? Have we for- 
gotten the great fight on the Koyokuk ? 
Or the great fight at Nuklukyeto, 
where three white men killed twenty of 
the Tozikakats? Do you think we no 
longer remember the three men of the 
Tana-naw that the white man Mackle- 
wrath killed ? Tell me, O Keesh, why 
does the Shaman Brown teach you that 
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it is wrong to fight, when all his 
brothers fight ?” 


“Nay, nay, there is no need to 


answer,’ Gnob piped, while Keesh 
struggled with the paradox. ‘“‘It is 


very simple. The Good Man Brown 
would hold the Raven tight whilst his 
brothers pluck the feathers.” He 
raised his voice. ‘‘ But so long as 
there is one Tana-naw to strike a blow, 
or one maiden to bear a man-child, the 
Raven shall not be plucked ! ” 

Gnob turned to a husky young man 
across the’ fire. ‘‘And what sayest 
thou, Makamuk, who art brother to 
Su-Su ?”’ 

Makamuk came to his feet. A long 
face-scar lifted his upper lip into a per- 
petual grin, which belied the glowering 
ferocity of his eyes. “‘ This day,” he 
began, with cunning irrelevance, “I 
came by the Trader Macklewrath’s 
cabin. And in the door I saw a child 
laughing at the sun. And the child 
looked at me with the Trader Mackle- 
wrath’s eyes, and it was frightened. 
But the mother ran to it and quieted 
it. The mother was Ziska, the | hlun- 
get woman.” 

A snarl of rage rose up and drowned 
his voice, which he stilled by turning 
dramatically upon Keesh with out- 
stretched arm and accusing finger. 

“So? You give your women away, 
you Thlunget, and come to the Tana- 
naw for more? But we have need of 
our women, Keesh, for we must breed 
men, many men, against the day when 
the Raven grapples with the Wolf.”’ 

Through the storm of applause 
Gnob’s voice shrilled clear: ‘And 
thou, Nossabok, who art her favourite 
brother ?” 

The young fellow was slender and 
graceful, with the strong aquiline nose 
and high brows of his type; but from 
some nervous affliction the lid of one 
eye drooped at odd times in a suggestive 
‘vink. Even as he arose it so drooped 
and rested a moment against his cheek. 
But it was not greeted with the accus- 


tomed laughter. Every face was grave. 
“‘T, too, passed by the Trader Mackle- 
wrath’s cabin,” he rippled in soft girlish 
tones, wherein there was much of youth 
and much of his sister. ‘ And I saw 
Indians, with the sweat running into 
their eyes and their knees shaking 
with weariness—I say, I saw Indians 
groaning under the logs for the store 
which the Trader Macklewrath is to 
build. And with my eyes I saw them 
chipping wood to keep the Shaman 
Brown's big house warm through the 
frost of the long nights. This be squaw 
work. Never shall the Tana naw do 
the like. We shall be blood lnothers 
to men, not squaws; and the Thiunget 
be squaws.” 

A deep silence fell, and all eyes 
centred on Keesh. He looked about 
him carefully, deliberately, full into the 
face of each grown man. 

“So,” he said, passionlessly. *‘ And 
so,” he repeated. Then turned upon 
his heel without further woid and 
passed out into the darkness. 

Wading among sprawling babies and 
bristling wolf-dogs, he threaded the 
great camp, and on its outskirts came 
upon a woman at work by the light of 
a fire. With strings of bark stripped 
from the long roots of creeping vines, 
she was braiding rope for the fishing. 
For some time without speech he 
watched her deft hands bringing law 
and order out of the unruly mass of 
curling fibres. She was good to look 
upon, swaying there to her task, strong- 
limbed, deep chested, and with hips 
made for motherho d. And the bronze 
of her face was golden in the flickering 
light, her hair blue black, her eyes jet. 

“O Su-Su,” he spoke finally, ‘ thou 
hast looked upon me kindly in the days 
that have gone, and in the days yet 
young e 

“I looked kindly upon thee for that 
thou wert chi f of the Thlunget,” she 
answere! quickly “‘and because thou 
wert big and strong.”’ 

“ec Ay——” 
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** But that was in the old days of the 
fishing,’ she hastened to add, “ before 
the Shaman Brown came and taught 
thee ill things and led thy feet.” 

** But I would tell the °—— 

She held one hand in a gesture which 
reminded him of her father. 

“Nay, I know already the speech 
that stirs in thy throat, O Keesh, and 
I make answer now. It so happens 
that the fish of the water and the beasts 
of the forest bring forth after their 
kind. And this is good. Likewise it 
happens to women. It is for them to 
bring forth their kind, and even the 
maiden, while she is yet a maiden, 
feels the pang of the birth, and the 
pain of the breast, and the small hands 
at the neck. And when such feeling is 
strong, then does each maiden look 
about her with secret eyes for the man— 
for the man who shall be fit to father 
her kind. So have I felt. So did I feel 
when I looked upon thee and found 
thee big and strong, a hunter and 
fighter of beasts and men, well 
able to win meat when | should eat for 
two, well able to keep danger afar off 
when my helplessness drew nigh. But 
that was before the day the Shaman 
Brown came into the land and taught 
thee——”’ 





‘* But it is not right, Su-Su. I have 
it on good word i 
“It is not right to kill. I know 


what thou wouldst say. Then breed 
thou after thy kind, the kind that 
does not kill; but come not on such 
quest among the Tana-naw. _ For it 
is said, in the time to come that the 
Raven shall grapple with the Wolf. I 
do not know, for this be the affair of 
men; but I do know that it is for me to 
bring forth men against that time.” 

“Su-Su,” Keesh broke in; “thou 
must hear me——”’ 

“A man would beat me with a stick 
and make me hear,” she sneered. “ But 
thou... here!” She thrust a bunch 
of bark into his hand. ‘I cannot give 
thee myself, but this, yes. It looks 





fittest in thy hands. It is squaw work, 
so braid away.” 

He flung it from him, the angry 
blood pounding a muddy path under 
his bronze. 

“One thing more,” she went on. 
‘*There be an old custom which thy 
father and mine were not strangers to. 
When a man fall in battle his scalp is 
carried away in token. Very good. 
But thou, who have foresworn the 
Raven, must do more. Thou must 
bring me, not scalps, but heads, two 
heads, and then will I give thee, not 
bark, but a _ brave-beaded belt, and 
sheath and long Russian knife. Then 
I will look kindly upon thee once again, 
and all will be well.” 

‘**So,” the man pondered. “So.” 
Then he turned and passed out through 
the light. 

‘*Nay, O Keesh!” she called after 
him. ‘‘ Not two heads, but three at 
least !”’ 

But Keesh remained true to his con- 
version, lived uprightly and made his 
tribe people obey the gospel as pro- 
pounded by the Reverend Jackson 
Brown. Through ail the time of the 
fishing he gave no heed to the Tana- 
naw, nor took notice of the sly things 
which were said, or of the laughter of the 
women of the many tribes. After the 
fishing Gnob and his people, with great 
store of salmon, sun-dried and smoke- 
cured, departed for the hunting on the 
head reaches of the Tana-naw. Keesh 
watched them go, but did not fail in 
his attendance at mission service, 
where he prayed regularly and led the 
singing with his deep bass voice. 

The Reverend Jackson Brown de- 
lighted in that deep bass voice, and 
because of his sterling qualities deemed 
him the most promising convert. 
Macklewrath doubted this. He did 
not believe in the efficacy of the con- 
version of the heathen, and he was not 
slow in speaking his mind. But Mr. 
Brown was a large man, in his way, 
and he argued it out with such con- 
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vincingness, all of one long autumn 
night, that the trader, driven from posi- 
tion after position, finally announced in 
desperation: ‘‘ Knock out my brains 
with apples, Brown, if I don’t become 
a convert myself—if Keesh holds fast, 
true blue, for two years!” Mr. Brown 
never lost an opportunity, so he 
clinched the matter on the spot with a 
virile hand grip, and thenceforth the 
conduct of Keesh was to determine the 
ultimate abiding place of Macklewrath’s 
soul. 

But there came news one day, after 
the winter’s rime had settled down over 
the land sufficiently for travel. A 
Tana-naw man arrived at the St. 
George Mission in quest of ammunition 
and bringing information that Su-Su 
had set eyes on Nee-Koo, a_ nervy 
young hunter who had bid brilliantly 
for her by old Gnob’s fire. It was at 
about this time that the Reverend 
Jackson Brown came upon Keesh by 
the wood trail which leads down to the 
river. Keesh had his best dogs in the 
harness, and shoved under the sled- 
lashings was his largest and finest pair 
of snow-shoes. 

“Where goest thou, O Keesh ? 
Hunting?” Mr. Brown asked, falling 
into the Indian manner. 

Keesh looked him steadily in the 
eyes for a full minute, then started up 
his dogs. Then again, turning his 
deliberate gaze upon the missionary, 
he answered, ‘‘ No; I go to hell.” 

In an open space, striving to burrow 
into the snow as though for shelter 
from the appalling desolateness, huddled 
three dreary lodges. Ringed all about 
a dozen paces away was the sombre 
forest. Overhead there was no keen 
blue sky of naked space, but a vague, 
misty curtain, pregnant with snow, 
which had drawn between. There was 
no wind, no sound, nothing but the 
snow and silence. Nor was there even 
the general stir of lifeabout the camp; 
for the hunting party had run upon the 
flank of the caribou herd and the kill 


had been large. Thus, after the period 
of fasting had come the plenitude of 
feasting, and thus, in broad daylight, 
they slept heavily under their roost of 
moosehide. 

By a fire, before one of the lodges, 
five pairs of snowshoes stood on end in 
their element, and by the fire sat Su-Su. 
The hood of her squirrel-skin parka was 
about her hair and well drawn up around 
her throat; but her hands were un- 
mittened and nimbly at work with 
needle and sinew, completing the last 
fantastic design on a belt of leather 
faced with bright, scarlet cloth. A dog, 
somewhere at the rear of one of the 
lodges, raised a short, sharp bark, then 
ceased as abruptly as it had begun. 
Once her father, inthe lodge at her back, 
gurgled and grunted in his sleep. 
‘** Bad dreams,”’ she smiled to herself. 
** He grows old and that last joint was 
too much.” 

She placed the last bead, knotted the 
sinew, and replenished the fire. Then, 
after gazing long into the flames, she 
lifted her head to thé harsh crunch- 
crunch of a moccasined foot against the 
flinty snow granules. Keesh was at 
her side, bending slightly forward to a 
load which he bore upon his_ back. 
This was wrapped loosely in a soft 
tanned moose hide, and he dropped it 
carelessly into the snow and sat down. 
They looked at each other long and 
without speech. 

‘“*It is a far fetch, O Keesh,”’ she 
said at last; “‘a far fetch from St. 
George Mission. 

‘“‘ Ay,” he made answer, absently his 
eyes fixed keenly upon the belt and 
taking note of its girth. ‘ But where 
is the knife ?” he demanded. 

‘‘Here.”’ She drew it from inside 
her parka, and flashed its naked length 
in the firelight. ‘* It is a good knife.” 

‘** Give it to me,” he commanded. 

“Nay, O Keesh,” she laughed. “It 


may be that thou wast not born to 
wear It.” 
“Give it to me,” he reiterated, 
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without change of tone. ‘I was so 
born.” 

But her eyes, glancing coquettishly 
past him to the moose hide, saw the 
snow about it slowly reddening. “It is 
blood, Keesh ?” she asked. 

“Ay, it is blood. But give me the 
belt and the Jong Russian knife.” 

She felt suddenly afraid, but thrilled 
when he took the belt roughly from 
her, thrilled to the roughness. She 
looked at him softly, and was aware of 
a pain at the breast and of small hands 
clutching her throat. 

“It was made for a smaller man,” he 
remarked, grimly, drawing in his ab- 
domen and clasping the buckle at the 
first hole. 

Su-Su smiled, and her eyes were yet 
softer. Again she felt the soft hands 
at her throat. He was good to look 
upon, and the belt was indeed small, 
made for a smaller man; but what did 
it matter? She could make many 
belts. 

** But the blood?” she asked, urged 
on by a hope new-born and growing. 
** The blood, Keesh? Is it 
are they heads?” 

* ay.” 

“They must be very fresh, else would 
the blood be frozen.” 

“Ay; it is not cold, and they be 
fresh, quite fresh.” 

“*Oh, Keesh!”’ Her face was warm 
and bright. ‘‘ And for me?” 

“‘ Ay; for thee.” 

He took hold of a corner of the hide, 
flirted it open, and rolled the heads out 
before her. 

“ Three,” he whispered savagely ; 
‘nay, four at least.” 

But she sat transfixed. There they 
lay—the soft-featured Nee-Koo; the 
gnarled old face of Gnob; Makamuk, 
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grinning at her with his lifted upper 
lip; and lastly, Nossabok, his eyelid, 
up to its old trick, drooped on his 
girlish cheek in a suggestive wink, 
There they lay, the firelight flashing 
upon and playing over them, and from 
each of them a widening circle dyed 
the snow to scarlet. 

Once, in the forest, an over-burdened 
pine dropped its load of snow, and the 
echoes reverberated hollowly down the 
gorge; but neither stirred. The short 
day had been waning fast, and darkness 
was wrapping round the camp when 
White Fang trotted up toward the 
fire. He paused to reconnoitre, but not 
being driven back, came closer. His 
nose shot swiftly to the side, nostrils 
a-tremble and bristles rising along the 
spine, and straight and true he followed 
the sudden scent to his master’s head. 
He sniffed it gingerly at first and licked 
the forehead. Then he sat abruptly 
down, pointed his nose up at the first 
faint star, and raised the long wolf 
howl. 

This brought Su-Su to herself. She 
glanced across at Keesh, who had un- 
sheathed the Russian knife and was 
watching her intently. His face was 
firm and set, and in it she read the law. 
Slipping back the hood of her parka, 
she bared her neck and rose to her feet. 
There she paused and took a long look 
about her, at the rimming forest, at the 
faint stars in the sky, at the camp, at 
the snowshoes in the snow—a last long 
comprehensive look at life. A light 
breeze stirred her hair from the 
side, and for the space of one deep 
breath she turned her head and fol- 
lowed it around until she met it full- 
faced. 

Then she walked over to Keesh and 
said: “‘I am ready.” 














The Loves of Prosper 
Sy Katharine Holland Brown 


HE one fitting réle for Prosper the 
Beautiful was that of the fore- 
most horseman on the frieze of 

the Parthenon. Every line of his 
pliant body, every curve of his exquisite 
face, mirrored the grave, pure calm of 
the boy cavalier, leading his troop in 
the Panathenaic procession. He should 
have gone robed in a milk-white tunic, 
bordered with stripes of violet, his 
sandals laced with cords of gold, his 
unbound hair a bronze radiance be- 
neith the pale Attic sky. Instead, 
alas, he clothed himself in blue duck 
and flat-soled yellow shoes; and he 
permitted the St. Ignace barber to snip 
those hyacinthine locks into a loathy 
miss of parted flatness. Yet no incon- 
gruitics of garb could mar the pearl 
shadows of cheek and chin, the sweep 
of his appealing lashes, the liquid sap- 
phire of his deep eyes. The seal of 
Aphrodite was upon his every move- 
ment. 

It is not given unto man to possess 
the sum of all the virtues. One grieves 
to confess that Prosper fell so far below 
the measure of his beauty as to be dis- 
gracefully lazy and an arrant flirt. 
From Bois Blanc to Manitoulin his 
sway was undisputed. Not a maiden 
but wooed him in her inmost heart, 
even while she railed and reviled him 
with her tongue. Prosper knew his 
name as a cruel gallant, and he 
cherished it as a man cherishes a 
reputation for evil-doing, in the most 
part undeserved. For Prosper’s mis- 
chief never went far. He would take 
a maiden sailing of a full-moon night ; 
he would bring her amazing sugar 
fruits, veiled in a mist of lace-paper 
ruffles; he would dance with her seven- 
teen times, sans intermission, at the 
Fort ball, on St. John’s Eve; then, 
even as the village held its breath for 


the calling of the banns, he would 
gaily shake his bridle rein, or, to be 
accurate, his tiller rope, and sail to 
conquests new. 

Even to us, the middle-aged guests 
of the hotel, his charm was irresistible, 
his dusting was sketchy, his fires never 
burned, his memory for errands faded 
before he reached the end of the cor- 
ridor; but there were mundane hall- 
boys, to whom one might entrust one’s 
more s -rdid needs; and who would not 
endure a half-hour’s chill for the joy of 
seeing him rekindle that fire ? He knelt 
with the grace of Narcissus at the 
brook, his thin brown hands fluttering 
over the tlame; his sculptured face 
uplifted like a dark perfect flower ; 
his eyes brimmed with melancholy 
shadows; his voice trembled over 
jewelled cadences, a rosary of sound. 
He would intone the places of interest 
on the Island, “De Arch Rock, de 
Manibojou, de Kitchen of de Ole 
Nick,” like a wan young priest musing 
through his ritual. To sympathetic 
queries as to his life at the hotel, “ Oh, 
b’en, Madame, it is all well *nough. 
We is nossing but foreigner, egsile, 
comprenez-vous ? It is of good ‘nough 
for us that we fin’ anysing to do, any- 
sing ‘tall, w’ich will keep us living. 
’Course it is ver’ lonesome ; but what 
can we expec’? Ah, merci, beaucoup, 
Madame.” After which he would 
wander down to the kitchen, and re- 
mark, still fingering the coin in his 
palm, “ The lady in 41, ye-es, she is 
ver’ nize person; but ‘she is dat easy 
impress—Heélas! I can’t bear tink what 
may become of her.” 

At twenty-six Prosper wore the 
maiden hearts of Mackinac as his 
Chippewa grandfather had worn scalps, 
a grievous girdle. At nineteen, his 
coquetry had not been severely criti- 
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cised; perhaps his blood was a defence. 
According to Big Alec, his uncle, 
‘When you mix French nicky an’ 
Injun tricky, an’ then tuck in some 
Irish tong’, you is jus’ as well give up in 
beginning, Madame; nossing is goin’ 
stand out ’gainst that breed.”” But as 
the years went on, and he still spread 
devastation, he came to be regarded 
darkly as a dangerous character. His 
crowning iniquity was the breaking of 
his engagement with Alixe Drouet, a 
shy blossom of a girl, from over St. 
Ignace. Alixe, poor child, swallowed 
all his honeyed vows, and made herself 
an outfit which was the marvel of the 
whole coast. Two weeks before the 
wedding-day Prosper discovered 
another siren, Miss Kitty McCarty, 
up Les Cheneaux, and steered his craft 
east of the strait instead of across it. 
Whereupon Alixe locked her box of 
gowns in an unused room, flung the 
key into the lake, and strove to fling 
herself after it. Only by flight did 
Prosper escape the thrashing he de- 
served ; and public indignation did not 
abate, even when Alixe unlocked her 
trousseau six months later, for use in 
her wedding to one Cubels, a sturdy 
Mainland merchant. By that time 
Prosper was fluttering about a mature 
widow, of aboriginal forbears and of 
debatable charm, but possessed, so 
shouted Rumour, of wealth untold. 
She was recently come to the Island, 
and it was current report that she did 
laundry work purely as a means of 
recreation, and to divert her mind from 
her recent bereavement. Prosper set 
himself to further her diversion, with 
such success that their wedding was 
almost coincident with that of Alixe 
and her merchant. 

“Yes, Madame, Prosper is marry’ at 
las’,”’ remarked Jeanne, as she lit my 
fire. ‘An’ thees time it is wat you call 
t’orough; vraiment, it is ver’ t’orough. 
Prosper, he will not do no more court’.” 

Her voice sank as though Prosper’s 
wedding bells had rung a requiem. 
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‘* Doesn’t his wife treat him well?” 


‘Treat him well? Madame, she is 
treat ’im aix’lent ; that is to say, aix’lent 
for his sins.” Jeanne’s heart had pre. 
ceded Alixe’s on the charm string. 

I had met Prosper on the beach that 
morning, accompanied by a_ husky 
youth of seventeen, whom he presented, 
with an air at once paternal and 
resigned, as ‘ Mine son.” 

** You mean she wasn’t as rich as she 
pretended to be?” 

“Rich? But yes, Madame, it was 
as the people say. T’ree hundred dollar 
each year does she have, without that she 
work for it not at all. It is her husban’s 
money, an’ it is leave to her that she 
bring up these chil’ren. Five there are 
of those, yes Madame.” 

‘“‘ But when Prosper married her, he 
thought she had no children.” 

“That is true, also, Madame. Five 
there are, as I say, an’ they b’long to 
the husban’, him as is dead, an’ to his 
firs’ wife, her which is dead also. And 
Prosper’s wife, Melanie, she is sign a 
paper that she will care for them till 
they is growed up, an’ she is todo the 
spending of their money for them. 
Twenty dollar a year is she to have for 
her trouble.” 

“And where does Prosper come in?” 

“Ah, Madame, if you could make 
one lil’ peek in the kitchen, you would 
see! He so busy wash’ dishes, he has 
not.no time for make the soft eyes any 
more.” 

I tried to picture that butterfly in 
checked denim, stooping over a dishpan. 
‘Perhaps she can force him to work, 
poor boy; but I don’t see how she 
could break his spirit for flirting.” 

“Oh, that is bsen easy, Madame. She 
is break it ‘long wis the tease-it.” 

“The what ?” 

“Is’n’ you hear ’bout the tease-it 
what seven of us girls as Prosper use’ 
go with his club togedder an’ give him 
for marriage gif’? It is a mos’ bootiful 
tease-it, wis bands all golden, an’ pink 
sauvage flower’ scatter’ over, an’ sO 
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many pieces! They is six plates, an’ 
six cups an’ saucers, an’ twelve lil’ 
dishes, for to hol’ preserves; ah, I is 
‘spect he fin’ all the sweet he ev’ give 
away in these saucer’! We’s all begaged 
or else marry’ to somebody else by 
these time ’”’—Jeanne glanced impor- 
tantly at the bangle on her round 
brown wrist—‘‘so we’s make one 
gran’ joke of it. Firs’ we all come 
togedder at my houze an’ have a 
lil’ supper; then we tie up that 
tease-it wis ribbons an’ pink paper, an’ 
we each takes a bunnle an’ goes up to 
his cabin. I guess they’s marry’ prett’ 
near a week then. 

“ Melanie, she is meet us at the door, 
an’ she bring us in, ver’ polite; but I 
see sparks in her eye, an’ I know 


Prosper wish we’s all bottom of the’ 


lake. We ain’ sit down, ‘cause they 
isn’t chairs ’nough; the chil’ren stand 
look at us like they’s eyes fall out, an’ 
we feel ver’ funny, though we isn't dare 
laugh. Bettine Fleury, her turn is 
come firs’. Prosper, he is betroth’ to 
her, five year back, maybe. She is 
carry plates. 

“* Bonheur @ vous, Prosper,’ she say, 
‘lis bring you plates for you's table. 
They isn’t the same ones we is buy for 
our marriage, but they will do ver’ well, 
I tink. May you nev’ have to eat you’ 
own words off thees plate’, an’ may 
they nev’ come home to roost.’ 

“Prosper, he chin drop down, but 
he take those plate’, an’ he hold them 
like they’s eggs. Then Lucie Ronné 
is march up to him. 

“* Bon jour, Prosper,’ she say, ‘I is 
geev o’ you thees lil’ tea-pot, for my 
memory. You isn’t want to get the 
hannle too warm, for she is_ break’ 
prett’ near as easy as you’ promises. 
I hope all you’s hot water will stay in 
that pot where it b’long, Prosper.’ 

““Nex’ is my turn. My heart come 
bump up in my throat, an’ I so full of 
laugh I can’t say nossing, so I jus’ 
sticks the cream-pitcher into his han’ 
an’ runs off. Alixe, she comes nex’, 
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an’ she worse rattle than me. She put 
down her preserve plates, an’ clap her 
hands over her mouth, to keep ’im 
quiet. But it take that Kitty McCarty 
to speak herse’f out, big as Fazzar 
Antoine, an’ cool as a church. 

“*Give you greeting, Prosper,’ she 
say. ‘Here is the cups for you’ new 
houze. ’Long as you makes you’ home 
happy, may you drink wine an’ honey 
wis a diamond spoon; but soon’s you 
begin cock you’ eye again, may you 
sip sorrow wis a spoon of grief.’ 

““* Is I understand you ladies geev’ 
these as-marrisge gif?’ ask Melanie. 
They is w’ite streaks comin’ roun’ her 
mouth, an’ I begin wish I’s home. 

““* Yes ma'am,’ says Kitty, tippin’ 
her head back far’s it would go. 

“* Then I thank you for my share of 
them. ‘Course I is entitle’ to half, for 
I’s the bride. But I will geev’ my 
share to him, since you are his special 
friend’. Thank you once more, ladies.’ 

‘Then we see, Madame, that it is 
time we depart, an’ indeed we do so, 
ver’ quick. What is happen after— 
well, it’s jus’ as for’nate we don’ stay. 

*‘ Melanie, she is send the chil’ren 
away, an’ she shut the door. Prosper, 
he go back to his churnin’, an’ prett’ 
soon he say, ‘ Well, you kin see they 
is all in love wis me yet. Think of 
they buyin’ me all thees dish! ’ 

““* Yes,’ Melanie tol’ him; ‘an’ we 
ain’ through wis thees dish’ yet. What 


you goin’ do ’bout it ?’ 


‘“* What you s’pose I goin’ do? I 
is goin’ call on them an’ thank them,’ 
he tell her. 

“«*Ts you sure of that, Prosper ? ’ 

““*T guess I’s sure that I ain’ goin’ 
stop at home wis you all the time,’ he 
say. An’ that, Madame, is where he 
let the soup boil over. 

“<Tf that is true, you will thank 
them for yourself alone, for I will now 
give them all up to you, entiérement.’ 
An’ she let fly wis a tea-cup. 

““* Stop that!’ he holler, but it take 
him square in the face. An’ then they 
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comes anozzer, an’ anozzer t’ump, 
crash! He keep screech an’ dodge an’ 


jump, but she is lock the house door, 
an’ he ain’t no time for get out a 
winder. He run an’ dodge an’ yell, an’ 
smash, bang! those cups an’ plates an’ 
dishes, they come clatter after him. 
‘Course it is not for long till they is all 
gone, 'ceptin’ the teapot. But by that 
time Prosper he is scare’ till he shake 
all over.’ 

“* Now, Prosper,’ she say, ‘is you 
goin’ stay at home, or shall | break this 
teapot ?* 

“‘ Prosper, he try dodge, but she bring 
it down, bump! on he head, an’—oh, 
‘course, Madame, you can’t say ‘bout 
those tings. Maybe it happen like they 
tell me, maybe not. But they is one 
ting ver’ sure ; those mens what is do 
the mos’ flirtin’ is always the ones 


what kin do the mos’ runnin’, once 
they tink they’s scare’. An’ they do 
say that Prosper is gone down on he 
knees an’ promise he ain’ goin flirt no 
more, never, wis nobody. Bien, Melanie, 
she puts the teapot on the shelf. The 
hannle is broke’, but the res’ is all right, 
‘We keep thees right here, Prosper,’ 
she say, ‘an’ if it is mecessaive I pre 
sume we fin’ plenty more hot water ig 
it. You isn't to forget that, Prosper.’ 

‘** Bien, Madame, that poor Prosper 
is all over bump’ an’ bruises, an’ what's 
more, she is terr’fy all the mischief out 
of him. That is mos’ a year past, an’ 
he ain’ look at another girl since. Ah, 
yes, I have been tell that he like to, 
but what is he goin’ do? That pot, 


she is on the shelf yet; an’ hannle or 
no hannle, Melanie ain’ goin’ be ’fraid 
to pour.” 




















The Survivors 
A Gale of the Doast Bison Herd 
By Maximilian Foster: Pictures by Carl Rungius 


HEY were years of a ruthless 
sacrifice when the bison went 

their way. Over the dust-blown 
prairie, stirred by the feet of fleeing 
herds, the uproar of the killing thun- 
dered. Brown hulks of the dead and 
dying dotted every plain; destruction 
loomed in the trails; the slaughter 
grew. Spurred by incessant fear, 
bunch after bunch fled from the main 
body, and edged northward through 
the gulfs of the wooded wilderness. 
There their nature changed. They 
crept to the thickets, not less crafty 
than the blacktail and the herding 
elk—stampeding at every unwonted 
sound. Some, by _ terror-stricken 
marches, reached deeper into the heart 
of the wild, and of these two bands 
survived. One pushed northward— 





northward into that limitless expanse 
of eternal cold that lies under the rim 
of the Arctic Circle. They faced their 
fronts to the icy, killing blasts, and in 
that blank solitude sought respite from 
the destroyer. The other, no less 
determined and alert, dipped down 
into a basin set amorig the peaks of 
the Yellowstone. Over them like a 
benediction hovered the dead silence 
of a desert world, and for a while they 
gorged in peace upon the bunch grass, 
and fell anew into a stupor of fat con- 
tent. But again the destroyer followed ; 
the heights volleyed with the rifle’s 
roar, and a myriad ill-omened birds 
answered screaming to the cry of the 
killer. Then—at the end—the law 
stepped in. 

It is written now that the bison of 
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the Park are the nation’s wards—to be 
kept inviolate, guarded like a last heir 
in a court of chancery. Eternal vigil- 
ance is the price that is paid for their 
peace, and to save them against the 
greed of the waylaying poacher, the 
patrols of the Government push to and 
fro across these forest ranges. Of these 
men a few come to know all about the 
buffalo—where they feed and when, 
and what things are doing in the herd; 
and some there are who can even 
follow them by night. Under the 
darkest sky they ride afar, watching 
the raiding pot-hunter from across the 
Wyoming and Idaho lines—the reck- 
less scoundrels that kill for head and 
hide—and neither fear nor any fatigue 
turns them from the trail. 

Markovitch was one—Markovitch, a 
private of the troop. He came West 
withacity draught,drawn obviously from 
the unwashed army of the unemployed, 
and never changed while he went from 
post to post. Famine was written 
gauntly upon his face, and he con- 
fessed, with unassuming frankness, that 
it was hunger and not the martial 
spirit, nor yet again the insinuating 
English of a recruiting dodger, that 
had first plunged him into a military 
life. He was a mixed Muscovite of 
some sort or other, speaking with the 
thick sing-song guttural that comes 
from a use of tongues like the Yiddish; 
and he was the first of his kind that 
had ever come West in a draught. 
Further, he was scant in stature, slow- 
moving, and perhaps a little stupid. 
But the first day he was turned loose 
on the Park ranges he showed that he 
knew the work. 

** Eye-igh ! ’ he cried in wonder, “ var 
from comes the auerochs ? ” 

A bunch of buffalo had just pitched 
over the edge of a slope, and with 
rolling shoulders, heavy - gaited and 
slow, came slouching down the open. 
‘“Eye-igh — dar I see him — the 
auerochs! ”’ rf 

Slim Logan, the trooper who rode at 


his knee, eyed him with airy scorn. 
“Orrocks—hell! You mean them?” 
He pointed toward the herd now 
spreading along the interval. ‘ Guess 
there ain’t any circuses where you hail 
from, Dutch. Them’s buffalo. 
Orrocks—my eye!” 

But the officer who rode ahead over- 
heard and halted. ‘‘ Aurochs—what 
d’'you know about aurochs, Marko. 
vitch?” 

The emancipated Muscovite blushed 
and squared himself to attention. 
* Yeaas—I know him. Chu vant to 
know how? Den my mooter she vara 
woman of Lithov, that var Lithuanie 
in Rooshia. Dar is vere the auerochs 
bin. I have seen him many dimes; in 
the forest I have watched him at his 
feed. They are the buffalo the same— 
no?” 

The lieutenant nodded, asking 
casually: “ Your father—was he a 
keeper of the herd ? ” 

A faint flush burned upon the 
prominences of the trooper’s cheeks, 
and his eyes wandered uneasily away. 
‘Mine vatter—no. He var of 
Yaroslav.” His hand at this uplifted 
with a little gesture, half deprecatory 
and half in pride. ‘‘ Mine vatter he 
var of the army—an officer. Mine 
mooter she var a dowter only of a 
borzatnik—a borzatnik, a hunter—and 
he var an officer of the army.” 

At the air of astonishment in the 
officer’s eye Markovitch’s colour 
deepened. ‘And is he still in the 
army ?”’ asked the lieutenant curiously. 
Markovitch shook his head. 

**T should not know,” he answered, 
his words slow and halting, and his 
gaze fixed in a dull scrutiny of the 
distant herd. ‘‘I have not ever seen 
him. He var gone before I vat 
borned.”’ 

The last of the band had streamed 
into view, and were grazing slowly 
toward an opening in the hills. At the 
edge of the timber the herd bull turned 
and roared across the interval. His 
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mane and fringes were grimy from the 
wallow, and the hair had torn in 
patches, raggedly, from his flanks and 
back. Sturdy, big, and masterful, he 
faced them, and again he roared, a 
deep-throated bellow that rang among 
the silences. 

“Mine vatter he var from the army,” 
explained Markovitch, ‘“‘and he went 
avay.”” 

But the officer understood the drear 
story that lay beneath the apologetic 
words, and silently rode on. So, too, 
understood Slim Logan, who rode at 
the other’s knee. He gleamed at him 
from the corner of his eye, his mouth 
fixed in a mocking smile. “Say, 
Dutch—he var from the army, eye- 
igh ?”’ he mimicked, and Markovitch 
slowly nodded. Logan, laughed under 
his breath at this candour, and curled 
his lip anew into a sneer that bristled 
one end of his stubby moustache. In 
primeval days man showed his fangs as 
the wolf and the dog do even to-day. 
Slim Logan, now, was showing his 


teeth. He drew his horse away and 
rode alone. But Markovitch gave no 
heed. His mind, at the signt of these 


buffalo, first cousins to the aurochs of 
Lithuania, was occupied with other 
thoughts—the memory of days long in 
the dead past. So Logan, scoffing, eyed 
him unnoticed, and once back at the 
post, set his tongue to work. Here was 
fairgame, indeed, for that active member 
of the detachment. ‘‘A foreigner—a 
damned scattermouch,”’ thought Logan, 
“and like enough a ‘sheeny’ too.” 
Almost anything weak and unprotected 
was game for Slim Logan’s sport. 

“Oh, my eye!” he laughed, laying 
out his gossip; “‘and if he didn’t lay. 
claim his peggy dad was a straps—an 
officer gent. The catch-colt!” He 
spat contemptuously, and uplifted his 
voice. ‘‘ Hey, you—oh, Dutch! I say 
Peddler! Come here and tell us about 


yer distinguished payrent--Brigadier- 
Gen'r’'l Markovitch what was. 
tell he’s the real thing.” 


I hear 
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his’ bland, 
homely face staring upon them in round 


Markovitch stood up, 


good-nature. ‘‘ Yeaas—he var of the 
army an officer. But he var not a 
brigadier, no. He var—’’ Here he 
hesitated, open-mouthed, pained and 
startled at the ripple of jibing laughter 
that ran around the circle. 

“He var from the army—eye-igh ? ” 
mimicked Logan again, and had just 
launched into a fresh jibe when 
Mulligan, the troop sergeant, touched 
him upon the shoulder. 

“Enough of that, Logan—let the 
man alone.” 

Logan’s answer was brief, but, to his 
mind, strictly to the point. 

“Oh, devil take the Jew—he’s fair 
game.” 

But there seemed some other sport 
for men more fitting than this baiting 
ofa mild and unoffending creature, and 
the sergeant looked Logan squarely in 
the eye. 

** I misdoubt, Slim Logan,” he slowly 
drawled, “that he’s a Jew at all, and 
mayhap he’s as white or whiter’n you. 
D’ye hear ?”’ 

Slim Logan threw up his head, his 
brows knit into a black frown. 

“ It’s your chevrons lets you say such 
things, Sergeant! ’’ he sneered. 

“The chevrons—ey? I stand ready 
to take off my coat any time you say, 
Logan, outside.” 

But Logan only looked away, and 
there, for the time, the incident closed. 
And Logan, to be sure, jibed Marko- 
vitch no more—at least while the 
sergeant was about. 

Out in the Park a countless horde of 
wild things wandered, and the days 
were a dream of delight to Markovitch. 
Sometimes, though, he was set to guard 
the geyser basins, and this he did not 
like. The weird, ungodly manifestations 
of the under-world filled him with a 
dark awe—the spuming of the pits, the 
dull rumbling of the tortured ground 
and all the other sounds and sights of 
that inferno. Given his own choice he 
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would have kept from the place for ever, 
avoiding the sinks as the Shawnee and 
Blackfeet did in the days long ago. It 
was not only this superstitious awe, but 
the work of the place that disgusted 
him. But he did this duty solemnly— 
in fact, as he did all his other work— 
chevvying the imbecile tourists that 
tried to write their names on the geyser 
rocks or strove to stir up the pits with 
soft soap. Much better to stretch far 
out there under the peaks—to watch 
the deer trailing among the glades, the 
bison in the parks, and the long bands 
of elk that streamed across the passes. 
So after a while he was set to riding the 
ranges, the long patrols that reach from 
Mt. Everts to the southern heights, 
from Absarokas to the western line. 
And that, indeed, was the thing to do, 
thought Markovitch, riding on his way. 

Through all the parks and the open 
timber ranged the buffalo, and Marko- 
vitch ranged with them. Sometimes he 
followed the bands when they moved, 
and sometimes he lay among the trees, 
idling like his heavy charges. He 
marked the bison bulls at their play 
and in their battles royal, lying so still 
upon the grass that the wood mice 
crept across his feet, and the rock 
coneys came out to whistle at his 
elbow. There was one big bull—a 
mammoth, a relic of a by-gone host 
that filled him with wonder and ad- 
miration. The great creature’s front 
was draped with a thick and matted 
shield of hair, brown and curling upon 





the down-hanging head, and long, 
ochred, and streaming about its 
shoulders. Masterful was this over- 


lord among the herds. In the spring, 
when the battling rage broke forth, it 
drove to and fro among the bands, 
sweeping victory before it. Markovitch 
wondered at its vigour, the vitality that 
kept it potent through all its many 
shocks of war; and when the monarch 
and the following herd drifted too near 
the passes where the poachers cross, he 
spent many hot and laborious hours 


you mind? 
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rounding up the bull and the cows and 
the calves, driving them into the safer 
central ground. Whole weeks passed 
in the joy of herding his colossal 
charges, until summer sped away and 
blind squalls of snow swept: about the 
mountain peaks and came drifting 
across the lowlands. Then, as the 
drifts deepened, he took to skis, and on 
the long runners plied from post to 
post—from Soda Butte through all the 
miles of woodland, open and _ hilly 
ground, far away to the last reaches of 
Snake River. In this expanse of soli- 
tude he gloried, though the same loneli- 
ness, the same bleak and oppressive 
lands of silence, sometimes drove other 
men to madness. On_ his lonely 
marches he moved silently, for all like 
any other creature of this wild, seeing 
the buffalo as they pawed the snow for 
the frozen bunch-grass underneath, 
travelling with the elk, and _ finding 
where the silver-tip and the cinnamon 
had hived in their dens for the winter. 

“The damn, slinkin’ coyote,” ob- 
served Slim Logan, with his usual 
spleen. ‘“‘I’il bet a hard-tack agin a 
month’s pay he ain’t up to any good. 
Say, I see him to-day, way out there, 
snoopin’ round like any of your mean, 
no count, sneakin’ wood cats.” 

“Oh, you did, Slim, did you?” said 
Mulligan. “And what was you up to, 
yourself, out there ?” 

Slim, for an instant, seemed baffled, 
and he looked away with uneasy eyes. 

“Oh—meanin’ me? Why, I was 
just workin’ patrol, to be sure—only 
just skiddin’ along when I see him. 
He was—” 

‘“‘ That was a long way off your beat, 
Slim,” cut in the sergeant. “‘ And may 
I make bold to ask what you were 
doing so far off your line ?”’ ‘ 

Logan’s explanation was clear, but 
not quite satisfactory. ‘‘Oh, I was 
just a-follerin’ to see where a bunch of 
buffalos went—yes, there was six Cows, 
a calf, and the old bull—the big one, 
I see him—the Dutchman 

















** The roan shied from the dead hulk lying on the grass, and Markovitch . . . rode straight for the hills, 


and at his coming a coatless figure rose and scutted toward the trees.”’ ¥ 
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—snoopin’ round, too, so I quit. He 
ain’t no good, that Dutchman, says I.” 

“You say too much, you do,” 
snapped the sergeant, tartly, but Logan 
seemed too busy at something to give 
answer. 

What Markovitch was doing was for 
the good of the Government and its 
charges. On his lonely way from over 
beyond the winter post at Hayden 
Valley he had found strange ski tracks 
in the newly-fallen snow. Strange 
tracks in that country meant no good 
to the game, and Markovitch walked 
on, watching. The tracks led across 
the low ground, turned, and stretched 
into the hills. Two men were running 
on the snow, and before long he found 
where a third, coming in from the post, 
had joined them. He followed along, 
going cautiously, but after an hour’s 
stalk a snow squall burst from the 
hills, and with a downfall of heavy 
flakes obliterated the trail. 

Again, the day following, he was out, 
sweeping in a wide circle about the 
outlying ground. Then, from far over 
among the open parks, he heard the 
crack of a gun, a second shot—then a 
fusillade. Guns in the Park are 
tabooed, and a gun-shot means only 
that there is lawlessness afoot. Re- 
binding the ski thongs about his feet, 
Markovitch skimmed with all his speed 
along the slopes, making for the place. 
Down one ridge and across another he 
loped, and had just pushed out into 
the open when a loud shout hailed 
him: ‘* Hey, you—oh, Dutch!” 

Slim Logan was driving across the 
snow, waving wildly toward the hill 
crest at his left. Markovitch, halting, 
saw him draw his army Colt’s and fire 
four times, yelling at every shot. 
“There they go!” cried Logan, and 
with that he beckoned Markovitch to 
follow. But when they reached the 
summit only a blank stretch of un- 
trodden snow lay before them. ‘‘Come 
along!” still cried Logan, swinging 
Markovitch pro- 


further to the left. 
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tested; that way led directly off from 
the place where he had heard the 


shots. But Slim Logan pushed for. 
ward, a spurt of smoky snow rising 
from the trailing ski-pole as he plunged, 
racing down the declivity. For ten 
minutes he held on his way, then 
halted and wiped his brow. 

““Gee—I guess we lost ’em,” he 
grunted. 

‘* Yeaas,’’ answered 
** dey var gone.” 

Despite Logan’s protests, he turned 
back upon the trail, and went off ina 
new line, Logan quitting him at the 
turn. So for an hour Markovitch 
plodded on, and then again he found 
the tracks upon the snow. There were 
three—all fresh—two coming in to- 
gether and joining the third. He saw 
from the marks that they had stood about 
for a while; then the third man had 
left them and turned back over his own 
trail. Markovitch followed the two, 
and half-a-mile beyond found where a 
bunch of buffalo had stamped out of 
the timber. The sheeted surface was 
torn high in furrows where in their 
frantic efforts they had driven through 
the drifts, and then he found a blur of 
blood and an empty shell, cocked up 
endwise in the snow. The tracks went 
on, and there, in the edge of timber 
further along stood a bison cow, her 
head hanging between her knees, and 
with just enough vigour left to totter 
from his path. The effort was her last; 
sighing deeply, she plunged forward 
heaved over on her flank and died. And 
there, too, in the thicket was a dead 
yearling bull already growing stiff, and 
another bloody trail that told that 
still a third had been maimed, to 
crawl off and die, perhaps, a linger- 
ing death in some lost thicket of 
the hills. It was too late now to fol- 
low; the poachers had fled, and he 
turned back toward the post in the 
dusk of the dying day. Logan was 
there before him, waiting, watching 
craftily. ‘“ Didn’t find ’em?” he asked 


Markovitch, 
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casually, and then, ‘I sure thought 
you couldn’t catch ’em.” 

The sergeant listened closely to 
Markovitch’s report. ‘‘ And Logan 
went off the other way. He did—did 
he? Now that’s rather currus, ain’t 
it?” 

“He dink he see him,” explained 
Markovitch, but Mulligan seemed dis- 
satisfied. 

* Now, see here,” said he to Logan, 
“what d’ you know of this business ? ” 

They had stepped outside, and in 
the dark the sergeant could not see the 
look on Logan’s face. 

“Me? And what should I know 
more’n’s been tole ?”’ cried the trooper 
as Mulligan strove to see his face in 
the darkness. ‘‘ Has that scattermouch 
been lyin’ agin me? ”’ 

“There’s been no lyin’ laid agin you, 
Logan. My advice is to mind your 
words. You’ve a bad record here’’— 
he added this with brutal frankness— 
“what with card-playing, hard drink, 
and other things. Do I need to tell 
more?” 

The sergeant went on, and without 
answer Logan stepped inside. His 
teeth were clenched, and wild anger 
burned redly upon his face. 

“You Dutchman!” he shrilled. He 
ripped out an unspeakable oath, and 
confronted Markovitch. ‘‘ You will go 
blab on me—hey—you with your lying 
tongue ? Take that!” He struck the 
other a violent blow in the face, and 
followed with a kick as Markovitch 
tumbled backward. 

Uproar followed. Markovitch, a 
bloody cut across his mouth, struggled 
to his feet, stupefied with astonishment 
and pain. ‘‘ Vat—vat var you—” he 
began, when violently as before, Slim 
Logan aimed a second blow at his head. 
Markovitch, warding him off, swayed 
to and fro with half-spoken questions 
baffling on his lips. “I'll learn ye!” 
roared Logan, and with that threw 
himself upon his victim. - - 4 

A sudden change—a pallor, a quick 
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twitching of the mouth and eyes— 


overcame the little trooper. With an 
abrupt, forceful gesture he gripped 
Logan by the throat, and with his 
breath whistling between his clenched 
teeth, shook him as a terrier worries a 
rat He grunted once with exertion— 
“ Ugh-rr-r! ’—and Slim Logan’s heels 
beat upon the floor like flails. Vainly 
he fought for breath, to escape the 
killing clutch upon his throat, but 
Markovitch still held on. The others 
then flung themselves upon him, one 
throttling the man with an elbow 
crooked about his neck. Yet still he 
clung to Logan's throat, until, with a 
stifled cry, he was torn loose, and 
thrown backward upon the floor. Once 
he strove to rise, and a private threw 
himself upon his chest. ‘ Ugh-rr-r!” 
he grunted, his limbs stiffened rigidly, 
and with a sudden shocking of the 
muscles he was still. 

Logan, still gasping, sat up and felt 
his throat. ‘‘ Let me kill him!” he 
whispered, crawling toward the pros- 
trate man. But the trooper sitting on 
Markovitch’s chest leaped up with a 
startled cry. ‘‘ Good God—the man’s 
dead!” Silence followed, the man 
staring about, white with fear for the 
consequence. But Markovitch was 
still alive. He breathed once, sterto- 
rously, and his eyelids fluttered like the 
wings of a wounded bird. ‘“ No; he’s 
alive. He ain’t dead,” cried the 
trooper. Then with deep conviction: 
‘But it’s a devilish wonder some of 
us ain’t. It’s a sort ofa fit. I’ve seen 
‘em afore—they just go blind sick with 
their rage, and topple over. Look out 
when he comes to—there !”’ 

Markovitch opened his eyes, sat up, 
and weakly lifted his hand to his 
mouth. He stared at the smear of 
blood upon his fingers, gazed at it 
curiously, and looked about. ‘‘ Vat—I 
fall down?” he exclaimed. He stam- 
mered again, questioning, half inco- 
herent with his jargon of English 
mixed with meaningless Yiddish. ‘‘ Vat 
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—I fall down?” It was plain that the 
whole affray had been blotted from his 
mind, and Logan looked on, cursing 
with his rage and in wonder. 

“You damn near killed him—him 
there—Logan,” exclaimed a trooper, 
nodding toward the cause of it all. 

“Vat—I hit him? Oh, now I don’t 
forget,” gasped Markovitch. “I dink 
mine head go around, and I—yes—no 

I var forget all. Vat var him—I 
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cannot dink. Iamsorry.” He held out 
his hand, offering it in peace, and Logan, 
with another burst of profanity, turned 
his back and shuffled from the room. 

“ Served him bully good and right,” 
a trooper vowed, but Markovitch shook 
his head, doubtfully, trying to re- 
member what had occurred. That was 
the last of Slim Logan’s nagging, though, 
and before long Markovitch realised 
that he was left severely in peace. 

Spring awakened the Park, and the 
hills shook their shoulders from the 
mantle of snow. Markovitch, on a 
sleepy-eyed roan, big, and with the 
wide-gaited shambling shuffle of a 
moose, rode down the Yellowstone on 
an errand bent. He bestrode his 


Rosinante gayly, with his head thrown 
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back, and with a bunch of blossoms 
held out straight before him. At 
sunset he returned homeward over the 


same trail, but no longer bore his 
flowers. Again, a week later, he crossed 
the ford, and again returned at night. 
The next day he was back, riding out 
on the ranges, where in an outlying 
park he hobbled the roan, stretched 
out on the grass, and lay staring 
dreamily at the sky. 

A half-mile below grazed the bison 
herd. The big bull, bigger and more 
surly than ever, lurched up and down 
the open, tossing his heavy front and 
hooking the cows in boorish gallantry. 
The winter coat hung in ragged folds 
from his flanks and back, and the red 
gleam of conquest was in his eye. 
Once he challenged the hills with a 
raucous bellow, a clamorous call that 
beat back in trumpet echoes from the 
slopes. Markovitch sat up, looking 
idly toward him. “ Eye-igh! It var 
the spring,” he murmured abstractedly. 
A younger bull, tolled in toward the 
cows, advancing with a halting, hesi- 
tating stride; and the colossus, snorting 
the earth, faced the intruder, pawing 
the ground till the sods flew in volleys 
about his ragged sides. Again he 
roared; his head swung sideways, and 
ata plunging gallop, he charged. Away 
went the younger bull, turning tail, 
and with thudding hoofs scampering 
to the forest’s edge. Markovitch 
grinned, while the big bull, rounding 
up his cows, drove them from the place 
of this disturbing gallant. 

Once more down the river rode the 
little trooper, his face stretched intoa 
wide grin, and a bunch of flowers rest- 
ing on the pommel of his McClellan 
tree. An hour later, Slim Logan, 
riding by, saw the roan hitched toa 
fence paling, and with a mocking grin 
got off and went in. “It’s a fine day, 
Miss McGinn,” he observed pleasantly, 
“and what the devil is that Dutchman 
doin’ here ?” 

Miss Dealie McGinn, with that ready 
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wit which will always be remembered 
in the Park, arose smartly to the occa- 
sion. ‘‘And if you please, Mr. Slim 
Logan,” she inquired, “of what busi- 
ness of yours is it to ask, I make bold 
to say?” During this she halted in 
the intricate processes of pie-making, 
and fixed him with a disapproving eye. 
“Your langwidge is not fit for a lady’s 
ears, Slim Logan, and will you be 
pleased to step out the way you came 
in?” 

Slim Logan leaned against the door- 
post, curling his lip and grinning im- 
pudently. ‘‘ Oh—it’s that way, is it ?”’ 
he mocked, and, after another leer, 
walked out whistling in derision. 
Markovitch sat by, blandly smiling, 
for the subtle infection of Logan’s 
phrase conveyed nothing at all to his 
mind. But Dealie McGinn knew the 
ways and disposition of Trooper 
Logan, and was of a mind to keep 
clear of his company. Her anger 
now was apparent, and Markovitch 
looked into her face perplexed. She 
was not fair to look upon, perhaps, but 
the little trooper saw nothing of this. 
She was to him much more than all 
the other natural wonders of the Park, 
and she filled him with an awe as in- 
tense, almost, though of a different 
sort. The sun had touched her face 
with a ruddy glow that the blazing 
stove had done its best to heighten ; 
her hair was of that raw yellow of 
bunch grass that has grown too long 
in the sun, and guileless good humour 
shone often in her eyes. Markovitch’s 
mind had turned back to Lithuania— 
toa girl of his people, one with such 
a face, but deeper, sadder eyes. It 
had been first misery, then want, and 
after that famine that shone in the eyes 
of that girl of the people, and—— 

“Mr.McKovick,”’said Dealie McGinn, 
after a prolonged and deepening silence, 
“will you be that good to tell me what, 
too, brings you here the day? And I 


am minded to ask what brought you 
the last Choosdah and the Choosdah 
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afore that, to say nought of Mondah 
week and a Thoorsdah or so?” Her 
tone of vexed inquiry recalled Marko- 
vitch from his reflections, and after a 
moment’s pause he widened his mouth 
into a broad, bland, and childlike grin. 
His hands, dangling between his knees, 
plucked at each other, and he looked 
upon Dealie McGinn with winking, 
softened eyes. 

“You bin mine shaatz,” he gurgled 
with ill-concealed delight. 

Dealie McGinn, with impetuous 
scorn, beat him across the shoulder 
with her rolling-pin, and Markovitch, 
at this off-hand tribute, laughed aloud 
with joy. ‘“‘ You bin mine shaatz,” he 
gurgled. 

“Your shots—hey? It’s you that’s 
shot—half shot, Mr. McKovick.” 

*“ Yeaas—I bin you; you bin mine—- 
mine shaatz—mine sweetheart.” And 
Dealie McGinn, with a loud laugh, fell 
into a chair. 








she screamed with 
merriment. “All right, then. Sit by 
and do your coortin’ regular. His 
shots—oh, glory be!” 

So the wooing proceeded, proclaimed 
on the side of Markovitch by long and 
impressive silences; on the part of 
Dealie McGinn by gales of merriment 
and the uninterrupted baking of biscuits 


‘*Saints be!” 
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and pie. He sat in one seat in- 
variably, his fists between his knees, 
and his square, bland face fixed upon 
this creature of his adoration. 

To all her observations he made uni- 
form reply: ‘‘ Yeaas, I bin dink so-oh 


mineself.’”’ And once he made another 
observation of his own. “I bin dink- 
ing,” said he. 


“It’s your chief speci-al-ity, Mr. 
McKovick,” she rallied, but Marko- 
vitch went on. He leaned forward, 
and with a sudden gesture, much as a 
lion might pounce upon a mouse, pos- 
sessed himself of her hand. ‘ You 
bin mine shaatz. Den some day— 
yeaas—some day we bin leave the 
army. I been dink I should be a 
farm.” 

Dealie McGinn emerged from her 
fit of laughter with a snort. 

“You'd be afarm,eh? I’mthinkin’, 
Mr. McKovick, you’d be not much 
bigger nor a potato patch with the 
size of yous. You mean a farmer, 
hey ?” 

Markovitch nodded. That was his 
ambition. With thrift and sober living 
he had hoarded all his meagre pay, till 
now he had a snug sum laid by in his 
kit. Yes, he would take up a homestead 
claim, and rear cows and sheep, a horse 
or so, with perhaps another brood that 
already appeared large and vigorous in 
his mind’s eye—a fine picture that set 
his heart beating big within his breast. 
‘“‘ Yeaas—I bin dink so-oh,” he mur- 
mured, and Dealie McGinn, rocking 
with merriment, cried, ‘“‘ Ah, git out 
with you!” Markovitch, without 
understanding the turn of this idiom, 
arose perplexed, and so took himself 
away. But when again he came back 
Dealie McGinn looked at him softly, 
and for a while stilled her fits of high 
merriment. 

Out along the edge of the towering 
hills, the herd took its way, journeying 
into pastures new, still stirred by that 
instinct which, in times now passed, 
had moved the buffalo multitude from 


one grazing land to another. They 
crossed from range to range, drawing 
down toward the trail that leads in 
from the western line; and the herd 
bull, petulant from many cares, lolled 
at the front, shielding his cows from 
the younger bulls who followed with a 
wise eye for opportunities. Absolute 
and menacing, the big bull roared when 
they drew too near with their gallantries, 
and knowing the consequences the 
others kept their distance. Thus they 
took their way down the ranges, and 
on the edge of a crest halted, troubled 
with a sudden alarm. 

Three heads bobbed against the sky- 
line, and the sun glinted sharply upon 
the barrel of a levelled gun. Irreso- 
lutely the bull faced the height, the 
cows staring stupidly and crowding in 
toward him. Crack! a rifle spoke. 
The sharp detonation roared from hill 
to hill, and at the shock a tremor 
convulsed the herd. Hunching up his 
shoulders, the big bull plunged forward, 
halted, stirred again, and fell forward 
upon his knees. From his black muzzle 
gushed a jet of blood, but with a 
mighty, violent plunge again he regained 
his feet. Once more the rifle cracked 
as he strove to lead the band in flight 
again and then again. The spluttering 
fusillade racked the wild with endless 
echoes, and the big bull, rolling on his 
side, sighed deeply with all the last 
strenuous power of his lungs, then 
breathed no more. 

A galloping roan, flecked with froth, 
crashed out of the edge of the timber 
and came rating across the open. 
Markovitch, with a carbine held on 
high, was riding fast, and at the sight 
of the dead bull standing by his 
huddled cows, a shout of rage and de- 
spair broke from his lips. The roan 
shied from the dead hulk lying on the 
grass, and Markovitch, clutching at the 
saddle, regained his seat and galloped 
on. He rode straight for the hill, and 
at his coming a coatless figure rese and 
scutted toward the trees. But the cut 
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‘“* Under the lee of a fir thicket stood the herd. 


food and rest.” 


of the trousers and the way he carried 
his shoulders betrayed him. Markovitch 
saw and yelled again: ‘“ Eye-igh— 
Logan. Halt! Surrender!” 

A puff of smoke streamed from the 
hill-crest, and the roan, in full flight, 
dropped his nose to the earth, and 
tolled headlong like a rabbit stopped 


Here, far in the South, it had halted for 


by a gunshot. Spitting out the dust, 
Markovitch freed himself from the gear 
of the fallen horse, snatched up his 
carbine, and charged onward. In his 
déspair, vindictive at the death of the 
big bull, he forgot all caution, and what 
it meant to go against such men single- 
handed—men like Van Dyck, Howell, 
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and Pendleton—those reckless, scut- 
face rascals whose names are of ill- 
omen in the Park. He dodged as they 
fired again ; the bullet missed him, and 
one of the two arose and followed 
Logan towards the trees. The other, 
working at the breach of his gun, 
jammed by an empty shell, was still 
striving at it when Markovitch whirled 
upon him. 

** Surrender !”’ he screamed, and in 
answer the man clubbed his gun and 
struck him with all his force full upon 
the head. 

They were gone; and Markovitch 
lay stretched upon the ground, with 
tense fingers clutching at the grass. 
Beyond lay the body of the bull, and a 
raven from the neighbouring wood 
hopped down to look about. An hour 
later a patrol that had heard the shots 
galloped into the cpening, and saw first 
the bull and then Markovitch. Nosign 
of life was there but the inert forms, the 
marks on the hill-top, and the hoof- 
prints of ponies tethered in the wood. 
But they told the story plainly as if 
written. 

Logan had long returned to the post. 
He hung about for awhile, cleaning 
the bore of his carbine, and whistling 
a loud and rollicking tune. An hour 
passed in this way, then up the trail 
came the patrol, riding fast. 

‘** Markovitch—they’ve got him for 
fair. They were at the buffalo when 
he caught ’em.” 

Logan shook himself together, and 
the tune failed on his lips. ‘‘ He’s 
sure dead?” he asked. “ Ain’t he?” 
He leaned against the sweating 
troop-horse, looking intently at the 
rider. 

‘* No—he ain’t—not yet,’’ answered 


got him with the gun butt. Hurry up, 
there!” 

** Ain’t dead!” gasped Slim Logan, 
but the man never noticed. Slim 
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patrol with eager, shifting eyes. ‘I'm 
off for the surgeon,” he volunteered, 
and went inside. No one stopped him; 
he was still safe. He slipped into the 
men’s quarters, glanced swiftly about, 
and fell to tumbling about the belong. 
ings in Markovitch’s kit. Presently he 
found what he sought, and dropping 
the packet into his coat—the packet 
that held the whole hoard of Marko 
vitch’s savings—went spurring down 
the trail. The day following an aban- 
doned troop-horse, jaded and with 
hardly a foot left to stand upon, was 
found straying many miles beyond the 
Park lines. Logan was gone, a de- 
serter, an outlaw with a price set for 
his capture. 

“T saw him go by, ridin’ awful,” 
wailed Dealie McGinn. “Oh, if I had 
but known!” 

Markovitch came back to life siowly, 
through many weeks of fever and deli- 
rium. Only by the ministrations of 
the surgeon and Dealie McGinn was 
he coaxed back from the brink of 
death, and then it was a strange 
awakening. Past memories, speech, 
and all that experience had taught 
were swept away. His speech he re- 
gained quickly enough, and some 
memories returned with it, too. But 
Dealie McGinn was as if he had never 
seen her—no more to him than the 
remotest stranger. 

“Don’t you know me, lad?” she 
demanded, looking into his face in- 
tently. ‘I am Dealie McGinn.” 

““Yeaas—chu var Dealie McGinn,” 
he answered, but with no real recogni- 
tion, and turned dully away. 

“Var is mine money?” he cried 
one day. They could not find it, 
nor could he. ‘‘ Varis it gone? All 


the trooper, “‘ but he’s hard hit. They gone!” 


The affair of Slim Logan and the 
accomplice poachers was quite oblite- 
rated from his mind. The other men 
termed him now “the dummy,” and 


Logan, with white lips, swore softly as he seemed mending too slowly to 
under his breath, and watched the meet the demands of the service, he 
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was forthwith discharged, paid off, and 
told he would be shipped back to the 
point where he had been _ recruited. 
But the next day he had disappeared 
from the Park. 

Like the last refugees of the bison 
herds, Markovitch drifted to the north. 
He got work, first, as the cook of a 
cattle outfit, and after the round-up 
went toward the line with a pack- 
train. Then, after roaming from ranch 
to ranch, ever apparently in search of 
something or some one, he crossed into 
Canada, and from Calgary at length 
reached Edmonton with a stray trader 
of his own tongue, an adventurer who 
had set forth on a pirating cruise 
through the Hudson Bay’s Company’s 
protected ground. There the trader, 
for a variety of reasons, saw that it 
was wise to turn back, but Markovitch 
stayed, and there, too, the first of that 
wild, fatuous pilgrimage to the Yukon 
—the trying of the Edmonton trail— 
found him stranded, willing for any 
work. 

Along these chilled and wind-swept 
ranges north of the Little Great Slave 
Lake was a relic of the former multi- 
tudes—the herd of wood bison, long 
ago come up from the south. Genera- 
tions had taught them the fear of man, 
and like uneasy wraiths they kept on 
the move, incessant in their change 
from place to place. They trafficked 
stealthily among the stunted timber, 
hardly venturing into the reaches of 
open ground, and they were fleet of 
foot, and as shy and crafty as a long- 
hunted white-tail buck. No stress of 
weather, no storm of sleeted rain or 
snow dismayed them, and, once started, 
they travelled in wild flight many 
leagues. Few indeed fell to the guns 
of the Chipewyan or the Cree, and in 
that bleak desolation of muskeg, 
stunted fir, and rock-land, they fought 
their struggle against their foes — 
hardily, a survival of the fittest. 

Foremost in that mad folly—the 
Edmonton trail to the Yukon—went 
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Markovitch. 


Inspired by the false and 
criminal encouragement of men that 
had much to gain and nothing to lose, 
he herded with the other unfortunates 
and plunged onward into that frozen 
wild. Day by day they toiled north- 


ward, on foot and by canoe. High up 
in the north winter overtook them ; 
they camped, and the scurvy broke 
forth. Some were abandoned on the 
trail, the others tried again to push 
forward, and the horror of that enter- 
prise reached all the way from Atha- 
basca Landing into the last remote 
reaches of Nelson River. Markovitch 
turned back. Starvation was at hand, 
but he knew that if he could reach the 
abandoned caches far behind he would 
live to escape. A disheartened company 
went with him, their faces cracked and 
blackened from the _ killing cold, 
stricken with swelling scurvy, and 
hardly able to plod. But he never 
complained, and with the stolidity that 
always marks his kind, led the faltering 
caravan along that heart-breaking trail. 
Storm followed storm, and one day they 
missed the trail. Some were for turn- 
ing back again, but Markovitch held 
on, swinging away by the compass. 
But after this their Dog Rib packers 
halted, and beginning a wild pow-wow, 
would go no further. 

They had come, then, into the sterile 
land that lies between the headwaters 
of the Hay and Peace Rivers, and the 
Indians were dismayed. It was a land 
of evil spirits, where the wolf-woman 
and the other wild and awful spirits 
walked, and their hearts were turned 
with fear. They must strike toward 
the south, said the Indians, in distress, 
sullen and with fierce gestures. So 
they turned, and a half-day’s journey 
beyond saw the smoke of many camp-fires 
blurring the sky a mile beyond. Marko- 
vitch’s face beamed with exultation. 

“ Now we shall not die in this so 
awful place.” 

Loud shouts hailed them, and the last 
stragglers, in answer to the greeting, 
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quickened their gait and came dashing 
up the ridge. 

** Food—we shall eat!” cried Marko- 
vitch. 

Like theirs, this party was but another 
of the luckless ventures of that trail of 
famine and death. It had turned back, 
easily disheartened, long before it quit 
the last of the muskeg. Now, at full 
speed, it was hastening over the back 
track, bound for the Little Lake, 
abandoning most of its outfit on the way. 

** Food—we shall eat !”’ 

At the sound of Markovitch’s voice, 
a man standing by the fire swung 
abruptly upon his heel. His face 
cloaked by a caribou-hide capote, was 
hidden. Only his eyes showed, and in 
them there was a gleam of astonish- 
ment, a sudden quick look of appre- 
hension. 

“ Dutch—you—” He checked him- 
self as Markovitch looked around. 

“Who calls?’’ asked Markovitch, 
but there was no answer. In Marko- 
vitch’s eyes, too, was a gleam—a light 
of re-awakening that came with a swift, 
sudden memory of some forgotten 
event. But it died quickly enough as 
he hung, hovering over the fire. 

They camped that night, and in the 
morning travelled together. For three 
days they kept on across the widening 
muskeg, through the dark and tangled 
thickets of fir, journeying by a dim 
trail from day to day. Always the man 
in the capote travelled at the heel of 
Markovitch, watching. ‘‘ You’re called 
Dutch, ain’t you?” he asked, and 
Markovitch nodded affably, with a 
little smirk. 

“ He’s a little gone here,” said one 
of the party, touching a finger to his 
temple, indicating Markovitch with a 
toss of his head. ‘“‘ He’s a little gone, 
you know—sort of adummy. But you 
can’t’ beat him in the woods. He’sa 


wonder. Can pick a trail almost blind- 
folded.” 

The man in the capote nodded. ‘ Sort 
of a damned Jew, ain’t he?” 
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“Jew? 
other hotly. 
him, when those Dog Ribs lost us, we'd 
all gone to pot, you bet.” 

Scowling, the man in the capote walked 
on, his eye following Markovitch. 

A trail crossed the snow, fresh marks 


I guess not!” answered the 
“If it hadn’t been for 


upon that almost unbroken sheet. 
Markovitch, with a quick start, leaned 
down to study the deeply printed slots. 
** Look—so! ” he whispered, all excite- 
ment, and the Dog Rib guides and a 
Cree packer crowded around, and with 
them again the man in the capote. 
‘Yes, look at ’em!” the man in the 
capote cried, eagerness in his tone, 
“They told me they were in the country, 
but I didn’t know they came this far 
south. Look—three—five—a dozen— 
a whole herd of them!” 

They were fresh, these tracks, not an 
hour old. The herd had just gone by, 
and the Indians, overcome with a desire 
to take the trail in pursuit, were arguing 
hotly with the headman. 

‘‘ Fresh meat!” said the man in the 
capote. His eyes were glittering, and 
his hands shook as he cast aside his 
pack and unslung his rifle from its 
case. Markovitch swung around. The 
Indians, with heads bent to the trail, 
were away, the white hunter following. 

“‘ The buffalo! ’’ he muttered. ‘‘ They 
will kill the buffalo.” 

He stood erect, and with one swift 
glance followed. 

The two Dog Ribs and the white 
man were skudding over the crusted 
snow, driving onward at full speed. 
Their pace was heavy ; famine ‘had told 
upon the Muscovite’s strength, and he 
could not break their lead. But with 
all his courage he followed. 

Under the lee of a fir thieket stood 
the herd. It had come down from the 
north, fleeing many leagues before a 
band of prowling Chipewyans. Here, 
far in the south, it had halted for food 
and rest. A cow, standing on the 
nearest summit, kept watch while the 
herd grazed up the wind. They were 
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THE SURVIVORS 


bigger and rounder than the bison of 
the Park; their hair was of a darker 
hue and finer ; and longer, cleaner limbs, 
told of generations of speed. 

Off at the right went the two Dog 
Ribs, trailing their antique smooth- 
bores, the man in the capote taking his 
own way. He was circling to the 
leeward, and on the crest of the rise he 
stopped, dropped to his knees, and, 
motionless, looked ahead. Behind was 
Markovitch, racing on the snow. He 
saw the man thrust aside the capote 
and bend his eye to the sights. Near 
by were the Indians, loping along. 
They had not seen the herd. 

A hoarse shout broke from the lips 


of Markovitch. He had recognised 


the other. There was Logan on the 
hill; below, in the hollow, was the 
herd. 

“Hold! You shall not kill the 
buffalo! ”’ 


A shot followed, then a thunder of 
stampeding hoofs. Again Markovitch 
roared, the shout coming like an in- 
furiated challenge to the man upon the 
hill. The Indians, dismayed, stopped 
and looked on. Markovitch, with his 
arms waving in a wild menace, was 
rushing upward toward the man in the 
capote. 

“ Logan — Slim Logan —chu shall 
not kill the auerochs! Ahr-rr!” 

The Indians were running again, this 
time toward them. 

“Surrender!” screamed Markovitch, 
and Logan beheld him with out- 
stretched, violent arms, charging the 
hill, a wild, maniac light in his eyes. 
With a sudden terror Logan turned 
and tried to run. But his snow-shoes 
tripped upon each other; he fell again 
to his knees, and with a curse levelled 
his rifle at the running man. Marko- 
vitch dodged, and the bullet went wide. 
“Chu shall not kill the auerochs!” he 
screamed. “ It is the law of the Park!” 
But again Logan fired, and the bullet 
went whining over the Indians’ heads. 
With one impulse—with one fear that 
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the man would kill them first—they let 


drive at Logan together. He was still 
kneeling, one. hand working furiously at 
a shell jammed in the breech of his 
repeater, and at the two shots he 
pitched forward convulsively, spun 
around, and fell. 

‘* Hoh—he is dead !’’ roared Marko- 
vitch. His eyelids twitched, a pallor 
swept across his face, and he, too, fell 
upon the snow, lying there with a 
sudden stiffening of his limbs. 

Hastened by the shots the other 
men of the party raced toward the hill. 
There was the tragedy before them. 
Logan was dead, Markovitch just 
reviving. He sat up, gasping and 
weak, and stared at the motley train, 
at the Indians and the whites, all with 
faces drawn and cracked by the cold. 

“*Vat—vat var it?” he demanded. 
His eyes swept the stretch of desolation 
laid before him, and widened in grave 
surprise. “Var is the mountains? 
Var have they gone?”’ Then he saw 
the body of Slim Logan lying upon the 
snow. ‘‘ Cheaas—he var of the droop. 
Vat vill the post say when they hear he 
shall kill the buffalo of the Park ?”’ 

The man, thought the others, was 
plainly out of hismind. ‘“‘ What Park? 
What’s it all about?” 

Markovitch’s air 
renewed. 

“‘This—the Park of the Yellow- 
stone!” he cried. “ He var Slim Logan 
of the droop, and he have been shot.” 

They thought, indeed, that Marko- 
vitch had killed him, but then they saw 
he had ne gun. After this the Indians 
were questioned. They sat there in 
the snow, and with a babel of Cree and 
Chipewyan, with many signs and rude 
figures, made it known that they had 
killed the man. They were in fear of 
death ; he was shooting them instead 
of the bison, and this man and the 
other were both mad. 

No, I am not mad,” exclaimed Marco- 
vitch, But the Park—var is the Park ? 
And Slim Logan—vor vy is not the 


of wonder was 
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uniform of the droop, but this—a 
blanket clothes ? ” 

Down from the upper forks of the 
Yellowstone came Markovitch, riding 
into the Park. He swung aside into 
the foot-hills, and at the edge of a wide 
and open glade halted, looking across 
the interval. It was spring, and a loud 
bellow challenged from the timber’s 
edge. Out into the open came a herd, 
a shaggy bull in the lead, followed by 
his companion cows. ‘“Eye-igh—it is 
the spring!”’ he murmured, and rode 
on. He clattered then along a well- 


remembered trail, and after many miles 
drew up and dropped the bridle-reip 
Then he 


across the pickets of a fence. 
walked manfully up the path. 

A woman was standing in the door- 
way, and it was Dealie McGinn. She 
stared at the man, threw up her hands, 
and cried aloud, ‘Oh, glory be!” A 
wide and bewitching grin spread upon 
his face. 

“D’you know me, laddie?” she 
shrilled, and the grin grew wider. 

“*'Yeaas!” he gurgled. “‘ Yeaas; you 
bin mine schaatz.” 











Their 


E crumpled each dainty note with 
H a steadfastness of purpose that 
surprised him. He had not 
thought it would be so easy. In fact, 
he felt a sort of passive elation as he 
laidthem carefully upon the hearth, side 
by side and in intermingled tiers. He 
began to take a curious pleasure in the 
task, and his habitual neatness asserted 
itself till the pile began to assume 
architectural proportions. How like a 
pedestal, he mused. He regarded it 
critically. One little missive — her 
latest and last—protested with the 
lusty strength of youth at such un- 
timely incineration. It bulged forth 
distressingly, ruining the lines of the 
parallelogram. A few gentle pokes 
and it subsided among its fellows. 


How like a shrine, an altar, it was; 
and he, apostate to the gentle Hymen, 
officiating as high priest. The fancy 
pleased him ; there was a hint of poesy 
about it. After all, this was the better 
way. He was glad she had been so 
sensible about it. Paugh! this giddy 
return of trinkets and tokens! What 
right had she to her letters, or he to 
his? Asenseless custom at best. And 
how readily she had acquiesced when 
he mentioned it! He confessed to a 
momentary pang at this; he had ex- 
pected some show of sentiment, of 
womanly weakness; but no, she had 
merely nodded her head and smiled. 
Why, it was very plain that she had 
grown tired. Of course, she had not 
said as much to him, but it was clear, 
even clearer now that it was over. 
And it was to be admitted he had 
behaved splendidly; even she must 
acknowledge that. If aught were said 
it was he who must bear it. How the 
fellows would cod him! And at teas 
and numerous other feminine func- 
tions, sly whispers and little giggles 


Alcove 


and significant nods—well, he was a 
man, and he could bear it. 


He was glad that he had done this, 
for in no way could there be reproach, 
while there was much to admire about 
his conduct. In after-years it would 
endear him to her, and her memory of 
him could not but be sweet. Certainly 
she would marry, and perhaps the 
thought of all this would come to her 
some day and she would know what 
she had lost. He would take up his 
work with new vigour, and with the 
ripening years his name would be 
respected, admired, and often on the 
lips of men; and then he would go to 
her, and they would be friends, merely 
friends; she would see all that was 
best in him—those sterling qualities he 
knew she did not now appreciate—and 
she would perhaps feel sorrow that 
things had not been different. The 
thought of the regret that would be 
hers when she saw into what manner 
of man time and his efforts had wrought 
him, bore to him a sweet satisfaction. 
But as in his reverie he saw himself in 
the days to come, when time should 
have white-lined his hair and brought 
him fame, looking down upon her and 
speaking calmly, he knew that he 
would not have had his life shaped 
otherwise. Yet, withal, it was sweet 
to feel that perhaps the years that 
would give to her another for husband 
would leave with her also regret. 

He made little journeys between the 
fireplace and various portions of the 
room. How vacant the wall seemed! 
He must get something to replace it, 
he thought, as he knelt before the 
altar he had reared and placed upon it 
a photograph—her photograph. And 
before it he laid a glove, once white, 
but now soiled with much carriage 
in breast pocket. How foolish he 
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had been! Then he added a lock of 
hair, nut-brown and curly, to the 
sacrifice ; and beside it a withered 
bunch of violets. Why, once he would 
have staked his hopes of heaven on 
those fragile tokens; and now—and 
now he touched a vesta to the altar’s 
base, humming as he did so, ‘* Love 
like ours can never die.”’ 


He drew up his lounging-chair and 
settled back comfortably. He felt a 
boyish curiousness as to the behaviour 
of the different articles, and which would 
succumb first to the destroyer. The 
tiny flame mounted and spread till a 
diminutive conflagration roared at his 
feet. The violets burst into brilliant 
evanescence, their stems lingering like 
fine-spun filaments of steel, tense and 
quivering with heat. The glove glowed 
somberly against the bright background 
of flaming paper ; while the photograph, 
like the tower of a lordly castle, sent 
aloft black columns of smoke, then 
tottered, swayed for a moment indecis- 
ively, and crashed into the fiery embers 
beneath. Slowly the glow of life went 
out of the sunken pyre as light leaves 
a drying eye; soon the little nothings 
—yesterday they were everythings— 
that to him had been pledges upon the 
future for his happiness, were only a 
dead heap of black and grey ash shiver- 
ing on the hearth. 

It was all over. He was free now, 
free as the wind. A short month past 
he would have deemed it impossible to 
break the gyves so easily. Yet eman- 
cipation—he would have called it 
banishment then—had come without 
effort, without that strange orgasm of 
the blood, that fiery tumult of the 
emotions one would so naturally expect. 


Over the charred fetters he could sit 
there and think of her calmly; there 
was not an extra beat to his pulse; 
he was perfectly normal. Well, it 
showed on the face of it how transitory 
had been the fancy. 
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Yes, it was fancy; mere fancy—that 


was the word. It could not have been 
genuine love, else the separation of 
their paths of life could have brought 
to him but one emotion—a sense of 
agonising loss. But he felt no loss: 
he was as easy in mind now that she 
had gone out of his life as he had been 
in the old days before she had made 
entry into it. And now he was free; 
free to go back to the old life, the old 
ways. It was early yet. The several 
little arrangements attendant on depar- 
ture had been seen to, and the train 
was not scheduled till midnight. He 
would dine down town and look up 
some of the fellows for old sake’s sake. 

Free, free as the wind! There was 
an exhilaration to the phrase. It ob. 
truded itself among his thoughts like 
some pleasant refrain. He had never 
been in sympathy with the simple little 
word, he thought, as he came down the 
steps, never understood its strength 
before. And she? No doubt she was 
pleased at the termination, and could 
already look back pleasantly upon the 
episode. That was all it was, an epi- 
sode. And she would marry, as a 
matter of course, and be happy ever 
after. 


He wondered what the husband 
might be like, and tried to pick him 
from all the eligibles he could think of. 
But he could conjure no harmonious 
union; now their tastes ran counter, 
now their temperaments; perhaps the 
lucky fellow still lay in the lap of the 
future. Yes, lucky fellow! There was 
no denying she was a nice girl ; and yet 
“nice” did not rightfully convey the 
sense of her choiceness. It told but 
halfthe tale. Certainly there was room 
for improvement in the vernacular. 

He followed his many-mirrored fancy 
through endless turnings, and before he 
knew it came to himself at the entrance 
of the “Grotto.” He pulled out his 
watch. It was absurd to eat at such 


an hour, but he was hungry and went ° 






















THEIR ALCOVE 


in. He fell to planning for his new 
life; but the waiter, pausing for his 
order, reminded him of the day they 
had dined there—the day when the 
Volunteers marched through the streets 
and the city went dizzy with enthusias- 
tic patriotism. He realised the trend 
of his mind with a start. He must put 
her away. That was past and done 
with. It was an episode. He must 
concern himself with the days to come, 
and in them she had no place. Buta 
woman’s laughter floated across from 
the other side and wove itself into his 
fancy as her laughter. How happy 
they had been that day! What silly 
nonsense they had prattled in burlesque 
seriousness; and then how they had 
laughed at the graver things, the aus- 
terities of life! What a thoroughly 
wholesome creature she was, meeting 
mood with mood in a way which was 
not given to many women! 

He remembered a thousand-and-one 
little incidents—trivial events, so un- 
important at the time, but now fair mile- 
stones to look back upon. It began 
ta dawn upon him how large a place 
she had filled in his life. For the time 
he had lived his days in her, and now— 
to-morrow? The future loomed before 
him like a blank wall. He had no 
wish to contemplate it. There were 
the fellows—but the fellows would not 
understand. The old equality could 
never be the same. He felt so much 
broader, stronger than they. She had 
led his feet in paths they little dreamed 
of, and, through her, life had taken 
upon itself a significance which they 
might never come to know. The 
secret of woman! He had caught 
glimmerings of it ; he knew there was 
yet more for him to learn; but they— 
they were deep in outer darkness. 
Could he go back to them, and_ forget 
all this? What would he do to- 
morrow, and the next day, and the 
next? The emptiness of the imme- 


diate future pressed against him. He 
must re-model his life, 


look about 
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him, get some new interest into it. 


After all, he did not care to eat. It 
was too early. He strayed up the 
street in an absent fashion. A sudden 
distaste for the fellows came upon him. 
He would not look them up. He 
wished it were train-time, and knew 
already the promised dulness of the 
night. He felt strangely solitary among 
the shop-people hurrying home from 
their work. Any other evening he 
would have gone to her. What was 
she doing now? The vision of the tea- 
table came to him vividly, and with it 
her sweet face and her mother’s, and 
the panelled roses which hung outside 
his accustomed seat just over her head. 
He remembered the smallest details ; 
even the serviette-rings were in his mind 
as perfectly as had he designed them 
himself. And there were to be no more 
such evenings! Well, he was a man; 
she would see that he could stand it. 
He glanced up to the library clock. 
Yes, it was just tea-time. Now, he was 
not sentimental; he drew back from 
such nonsense and thanked his gods 
frequently that he had escaped such 
affectation of exquisite feeling. It was 
only that he was going away, and the 
familiar atmosphere of the books 
appealed to him. He entered the 
library. At this hour, save for the 
noiseless attendants and certain weird 
creatures that infest such places, it 
was gdeserted. He passed by the 
shelves, whose transient occupants 
came and went unceasingly. In the 
upper galleries they rarely left their 
peaceful abode, and were consulted at 
infrequent periods by musty anti- 
quarians and eager hungry-looking 
collectors of worthless facts and 
figures. In these alcoves pale-faced 
students were wont to study, and, it 
must be confessed, sometimes to dose 
over the weary text. 


Turn after turn he ascended the 
spiral staircase, fine-ribbed, of steel, 
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like a gigantic cork-screw. At last he 
came to “their” alcove, and drew a 
stool to its farthest recess. The lights 
had not yet been turned on and the day 
was growing dim. Yes, “their” al- 
cove! He remembered the days when 
he had coached her there through the 
Elizabethan period, and the time they 
lost themselves among the metaphy- 
sical subtleties of ‘‘ Alastor.” ‘‘ Their” 
alcove—why, all the habitues of the 
library acknowledged their ownership ; 
and he smiled at the recollection of the 
young student they had found there 
one day, and his embarrassment, con- 
scious of having trespassed, and his 
apologetic manner as he glided away. 
And their post-office, too! And parcels 
delivery! He nodded knowingly ata 
short, fat volume sandwiched between 
two ponderous tomes on an upper shelf. 
Come to think of it, the letter, the last 
letter, must be there yet. He had left 
it there that morning before—before it 
all happened. Of course, she would 
never come for it now. Should he take 


it? He had his own ideas on such 
things, but this was an unlooked-for 
contingency. Was it his or hers? 
Should it lie there until resurrected on 








some problematic cleaning-day by an 
attendant, who perhaps would remem. 
ber the romance of the alcove when it 


was “theirs’’? He debated the ques- 
tion with great seriousness. No, he 
was not sentimental. 


Somebody paused on the gallery— 
a woman—then entered. He felt irri. 
tated at the intrusion. He barely 
noticed her. She would go away soon, 
he hoped, and leave him alone. 
She reached hesitatingly toward the 
short, fat volume. This was dese. 
cration, he thought; and how had 
others come to know the secret of 
“‘their”’ alcove? She turned in his 
direction, kissing the letter as she did 
so. In the failing light he noticed in 
her sweet eyes a moistness he had 
never seen before. He cried her name 
softly and sprang toward her. 

The soft-footed attendant forgot to 
turn on the light before “ their” alcove. 
Later, when a long-haired, elderly 
gentleman asked for Mechnu’s “ Mirror 
of Alchemy” he informed him that it 
was out. The “ Mirror of Alchemy” 
was the short, fat volume. ; 
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Love and War 


Sy Henri Bronson and Viola Roseboro’ 


Pictures by 


in Missouri during the first year 

of the Civil War than in any 
other State in the Union, and the con- 
flict was the fiercer because the men 
who fought knew each other—knew 
the stubborn valour and the unconquer- 
able will of the enemies who had been 
their friends and neighbours. 

It was in the midst of this fierce, 
close death-struggle that the lovers 
whose history is here brokenly outlined 
came into that inheritance which, 
though rarely indeed it happens so, 
may sweeten our sad human life to the 
end. Young overs all but always 
imagine that their love is for them the 
supremely important thing in the uni- 
verse; but in the rushing, maddening 
throbs of the great days of 1861 these 
two, in the very hour of their betrothal, 
were lifted to heights of impersonal 
emotion that made their fate look a 
little thing. But life and love are 
never so thrilling as when existence 
itself is held but as an imperilled stake 
ina great cause, and for them life and 
love rose now to flood-tide height. 

Major McIntyre, a veteran of the 
Mexican War, and his three sons— 
Georgia’s father and her brothers— 
were already gone to join the wonder- 
ful army which flew together at the 
call of Sterling Price, when Paul 
Campbell kissed his sweetheart good- 
rode after them. Major 
McIntyre was made colonel of an 
infantry regiment, his sons serving 
under him; and Paul Campbell 
won the captaincy of a company 
of cavalry — for the very reason that 
half the lads who formed it cherished 
a romantic devotion to Georgia 


7. were more battles fought 


McIntyre, and in the high spirit of 
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their young chivalry joyed in ratifying 
her choice of their bravest and best. 

It fell out that the first battle Paul’s 
regiment saw, and one of the first 
fought in the State, took place near the 
McIntyre homestead. General Price 
hurried a portion of his half-formed com- 
mand to this Western country where 
a body of federal troops were operating, 
and after a skirmish, late one spring 
afternoon, the two little armies went 
into position for the decisive action of 
the next day. 

Captain Campbell, coming on the 
field with his company as that day 
broke, riding along behind the battle 
line, saw, sitting upon her big horse 
and darkly outlined against the bright- 
ening sky, Georgia. With bared head 
he rode toward her, the dawn wind 
blowing back his brown curls, his 
clean-cut boyish face solemnly alight, 
and his blue eyes growing bluer; the 
build and the carriage and the face of 
him all spoke of pride of character— 
perhaps more of pride than of deep- 
based strength to back it; but the 
pride was still unbowed and unsullied, 
making for all things honourable, and 
in his slim, haughty youth he looked 
the fit mate for the sword at his 
side. 

Georgia bent down to speak to a 
passing soldier, a man who had never 
seen her before, but he stood un- 
covered, poised as if eager to do her 
bidding. Of course, the woman-wor- 
ship he was bred to counted for some- 
thing in this expression; but there 
was an aura of womanhood about 
the girl that must have made even 
men of quite other ideas feel that 
she was one it was a duty and a 
privilege to serve and to protect. 
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She was a supple, slim-waisted, deep- 
breasted creature, who, as seen upon 
her horse that morning, might have 
brought the thought that here in the 
bud was a woman fit to mother a 
mighty race. But if you had come 
close enough to look into the dark oval 
of her face, you would have forgotten 
everything but its mystical, still 
exaltation and the wonder of her tender, 
large-irised, midnight eyes. Only her 
eyes seemed to count in Georgia’s 
beauty, though all was well enough, 
and the flower-curved mouth exquisite. 
The glory and gloom of the eyes pre- 
occupied attention ; they varied, to be 
sure, with each light and shadow pas- 
sing over her soul, and the deeper 
darker emotions had dilated them not 
often in her short life. Yet always a 
capacity for suffering lay in their depths, 
and appealed to all to be good to her. 

She lifted her head when Paul spoke 
to her as to a greeting expected, and 
stretched forth her little gauntletted 
hand with a half-manly directness that 
gave the last touch of sweetness to her 
utter femininity. Their words were 
very few and simple. After an instant’s 
silent gaze, Georgia asked where was 
her father’s regiment. He told her 
that it was posted on the extreme right, 
and as his own company had just been 
ordered to cover the right flank of the 
command, they rode across the field 
together. 

The forces lay on the low hills on 
either side of a small creek, the right 
flank of the Confederates resting at a 
point where the stream made a sltarp 
bend and widened out into a swamp. 
On the hill beyond, the bugles called 
the men in blue from the ground where 
they had lain. The drums beat, and 
the standard-bearers took their places, 
and as the Stars and Stripes were un- 
furled the Federal soldiers occupied the 
ground on the crest of the hill marked 
by the flag of their country. That 
crest they were to hold against the 
swelling crowd on the other side of the 
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creek, where men and more men were 
coming together from every direction, 
Theirs seemed a thin line of blue and 
steel, but it was a well-formed line, 
well-armed, and well-equipped, and 
occupying a strong position, and the 
men wheeled into their formation with 
a coolness and precision little below 
that of veterans, though none of them 
had been in the service three months 
and most of them had never seen a 
battlefield before. Their appearance 
was strikingly different from that of 
the men on the other side. These 
were collected in crowds that had little 
about them of military precision ; and 
they were not in uniform, but wore the 
clothes they had had on when they 
left their fields and shops and offices, 
altered only by hard marching and 
rough camping. Their arms were as 
various—shotguns, rifles, and old mus- 
kets; but they were ready to shorten 
the range and make this pitiful arma- 
ment terrible." But strangest of all 
was their formation. Three lines ot 
battle there were; the first under the 
direction of officers some of whom had 
been trained at West Point. It was 
composed of those who had guns of 
some sort, a motley crew with only 
what General Sigel at Springfield 
called a ‘“ wormfence formation,” 
though, to be sure, he found it there 
more like a stone wall before he fled 
before it. Just back of that another, 
stranger still, was, without officers, 
bringing itself awkwardly into shape: 
a line it was such as has been rarely, 
indeed, heard of in history, a line 
almost as strong in numbers as the one 
in front, and made of just such stal- 
wart fighters, but fighters without 
arms. Patient and grim they must 
wait; they were there to take the guns 
and the places of the wounded and the 
dead as they fell. But the third line! 
Nothing like it had ever been seen 
before since men first made _ wat. 
Stretched out behind the others, 4 
short distance to the rear, was a long 
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LOVE AND WAR 

array of women, watchful, faithful, the 
mothers, wives, sisters, and sweethearts 
of the men before them, and with them 
standing between the enemy and their 
homes. They were as firm and almost 
as stalwart as the men as they stood 
there in the drifting dust of the road, 
some barefooted, in sun-bonnets and 
calico gowns; some better clothed, 
some rich, many poor; all there to do 
their part, to succour ‘suffering and to 





Perhaps from the evanescence of 
human life springs always the flower 
of its poetry; but as Paul and Georgia 
rode among them, love and youth 
shone more bubble-like than ever 
before to men who were themselves 
to die within the hour. 

Colonel McIntyre, his big, gaunt 
figure rising above the crowd, saw the 
pair, and waved his sword to them. 

“If you ride up there at once you’! 





‘* He cast a startled, questioning look at Georgia as he passed her.”’ 


sanctify death. None of them dreamed 
of their men faltering before the foe; 
they were not there to keep them true ; 
but no -man, however stricken by the 
horror of deadly danger, would ever 
dare to face that line. As they stood 
there waiting for the slain—but not 
the recreant—they were a reserve guard 
none could break. 


have time, dear, to speak to him,” said 
Paul. 

“No,”.’she answered; “I’d like to, 
but I’ll not disturb him now. I only 
want to be as near him and the boys 
as I can. I'll stay with the women 
over there by that tree, till "—the soft 
voice vibrated but the more harp-like 
as, after an instant’s break, she finished 
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her sentence—‘‘ till we are needed.” 
Then her dark eyes deepening, “ And 
you, Paul, where will you be?’ 

“‘ Just over there at the end of your 
father’s line’ —the masculine thrill of 
combat leaped in his tenor tone—“ but 
remember not to come near the rear of 
the cavalry; wounded and frightened 
horses will make the place too danger- 
ous. And you must not stay on your 
horse; hitch him near you where you 
can get him in‘an instant. And now, 
my love, good-bye.” 

Again she laid her hand, bare now, 
inhis. ‘Come to me, send for me—” 
she began, and could say no more. 

‘If there is time, sweetheart.” 

‘* God bless and protect you, dear, 
and prosper you against the enemy.” 
Her tone was clear and major again. 
With a touch and a gesture, grave and 
brave, she sent him from her. ‘‘ Good- 
bye, and good-bye, Paul,’’ she called 
beneath her breath as the first fire 
opened against the Confederate centre. 

The women made ready for their 
labours, and had not long to wait. As 
the golden day waxed, the black con- 
flict roared louder, and the women 
grew busier, and the country doctors 
acting as surgeons must needs work 
faster. No one had time to note the 
progress of the fight; surging back- 
ward and forward, it had swung a little 
away from them, a little to the left. 

Georgia had seen men she knew 
brought in, her family’s friends and an 
old playmate of her own; but from her 
father and brothers and lover she had 
heard nothing. There was no time to 
ask questions, and she worked on as 
steadily as if she were a strong woman 
inured to horrors ; but she was, indeed, 
only a high-hearted child, and every 
hour of this fearful strain was wearing 
away the strength that controlled 
her. 

Presently her youngest brother, the 
one nearest herself in age, was brought 
to her insensible. With cold hands 


she washed the blood from a wound in 
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his head. 


As she bandaged it, he 
opened his eyes, asked her for water, 
and, drinking it, caught at a fence hard 


by, and staggered to his feet. He could 
tell her little about the others, only 
that the Colonel was unharmed a while 
ago, and that Chester had been hit 
hours before, but not hurt much, and 
had gone on fighting. 

‘“‘Let me go, sister; I’ve got to go,” 
he was saying, when he interrupted 
himself. ‘Hello! |What’s that? 
What’s Paul Campbell doing ?” 

There was a queer, sharp note in his 
voice, and Georgia wheeled to look, 
with her hand quick pressed to her 
breast. Captain Campbell’s company 
had disappeared, and Paul himself was 


’ flying down the road, bearing backward 


to where the wounded lay. He was 
covered with dust and grime and blood, 
cap and coat gone, sword and scabbard 
thrown away, and on foot he was run- 
ning hard, and stooping under the 
embankment to protect himself from 
the Federa] fire. As he swerved 
directly toward the brother and sister, 
he shouted something, and as he came 
closer, with failing breath he cried: 

** My company has been cut to pieces 
by the artillery. My horse is killed. | 
must have another. You are in no. 
danger now—Georgia, can I take 
yours? Whereis he? Yes, I see.” 

Georgia had pointed to where the 
horse was tied, her eyes not swerving 
from his. He had only slackened his 
pace as he spoke, and now he ran to 
the horse, tore off the side-saddle, 
threw himself across its back, and flew 
down the road without another word, 
only he cast a startled, questioning look 
at Georgia as he passed her. But she 
had turned to her brother as a dead 
woman walking might move, and the 
forecast of pain that had always haunted 
her beautiful eyes was fulfilled in the 
anguish that dilated them now. 

‘‘Tell me, Charley, what does it 
mean? Is it true?” Her voice was 
the dead woman's voice, only her eyes 
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** The Colonel had her in his arms when her lover 


could express the depth of her living 
agony. 

“It must be,” the dazed, inexperi- 
enced boy answered her ; “‘ but I would 
not have believed it if I had not 
seen it.” 

“Is every one running, Charley? Is 


sprang to her side.” 


father dead, and the boys? They 
would not run. Is it all over, Charlie? 
What does it mean ?.” 

“‘It means that Paul Campbell has’ 
broken down into a coward, and is the 
first and only man to run this day. 
Let him go and save himself. I'll find 
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him yet, and so help me God, I’ll kill 
him for making my sister look like that. 
Let him go, sister, he’s not worth your 
grief!’’ So the boy unwittingly mocked 
her. ‘‘ Now these other fellows need 
you, and I must go back,” and with 
that he kissed her and was gone. 
Georgia did not even look after him; 
she was gazing down the road to the 
left where Paul had _ disappeared. 
Stumbling against a bucket of water, 
she stooped and dipped herself a drink. 
She turned her head this way and that 
before she started, with a rapid, waver- 
ing step, toward the front, where the 
battle was raging. ‘“‘I must see father; 
I must find father,” she whispered to 
herself. 

In the meantime Captain Campbell 
had turned to the right’ and approach- 
ing the line again, rode up to where 
General Price, on his horse, was watch- 
ing the conflict. Saluting and speaking 
rapidly, he said: ‘‘ General, my com- 
pany, which was covering our right 
flank, has been cut to pieces by the 
Federal artillery. Those that are left 
are fighting on foot under Colonel 
McIntyre. Our right flank is uncovered 
and exposed, and I am ordered by 
Colonel McIntyre to ask you to send a 
company of cavalry or a battery to 
protect it before it is turned by the 
enemy. The danger is great and the 
time short.” 

Quietly enough the General looked 
at the blackened, dishevelled figure. 
He stroked his long white moustache 
as he said: *‘ You seem to have been 
where it was pretty hot, Captain; 
you've had hard fighting on the right. 
Is McIntyre still holding his _post- 
tion?” 

“His regiment has drifted to the 
left, but his lines are unbroken; but 
now there is a gap between him and 
the swamp through which the enemy 
might charge.” 

“He must extend his line to the 
right and cover the gap to the swamp. 
I have no reinforcements to send him. 


Everything is engaged. He-must hold 
on the best he can. Tell him so, and 
tell him from me that he and his com- 
mand have distinguished themselves 
this day, and he has my thanks and 
consideration. You see the _ horses 
those youngsters are holding over 
there? You may have them, and 
mount all those unarmed fellows that 
you can; take them back with you. 
They’ll look like fresh cavalry. That’s 
all I can do for you, but maybe you'll 
be able to save the flank and win the 
battle with them.” 

The awful courage of that unarmed 
reinforcement did indeed deceive the 
Union officers. As the Federal forces 
were reaching out to charge and crush 
the right wing, they saw the ground 
re-occupied, and checked the movement, 
thinking their opportunity had passed. 
The battery that had destroyed Camp- 
bell’s company had been hurried off to 
another quarter; for the time the 
threatened flank was safe, and Camp- 
bell hastened to make his report to 
Colonel McIntyre. The veteran was 
cheering on and directing his men; 
they were fighting desperately under a 
murderous fire; he was galloping along 
the rear of his line as Campbell came 
toward him, and at almost the same 
moment both men saw a vision fantastic 
and dreadful: Georgia was rushing, 
stumbling, running through the very 
heart of the battle-field. She gave the 
whole mad scene the unreality of a 
dream. As she drew near her father, 
both men saw her reel and fall, throw- 
ing up her little white hands as she 
went down. The old Colonel had her 
in his arms when her lover alighted 
and sprang to his side. She had been 
shot in the side of the head, and the 
blood was streaming over her bosom. 
As her father raised her, she looked at 
him, and then she turned her tragic 
eyes on Paul, but only for a moment. 
‘* Oh, father,” she moaned, “let him 
live, live long, for he’s afraid to die. 
Charley would have killed him, but 
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Charley’s dead now. Charley wasn’t 
afraid—I’m glad to go. But O God, 
let him live, he’s afraid to die!” And 
with that she passed away, and her 
lover stood there helpless against the 
mistake of the dead. Had she found 
her father sooner, he could have given 
her back her happiness, even though 
he had failed to save her life; but she 
came first on Charley, wounded again 
and dying, and she had stayed to the 
end with him. 

Paul Campbell was thanked and 
cheered and promoted. He became 
colonel of a regiment known as the 
most terrible fighters of Jeff Thomp- 
son’s_ terrible brigade. And after- 
ward, with Wheeler, with Mosby, 
in the awful final struggle on the 
James, and all during the bloody 
time between, Campbell’s cavalry 
dared everything’ and feared nothing. 
When he reached the James, all who 
had left Missouri with him were gone, 
and still the man who had led all those 
dead men with a recklessness even 
beyond their own lived on. 

In 1879 an old fellow, afterwards 
known as Jack Hall, drifted into a 
Missouri village upon the Gasconade. 
He got possession of a dilapidated 
cabin on the edge of the hamlet, and 
lived there fifteen years, solitary, friend- 
less. He had no visible excuse for 
existence, and made none. He was 
held to be a common nuisance because 
he never worked, and a drunkard 
because he drank much whisky, though 
if he was ever drunk no one knew it. 

One summer morning in 1894 it 
was noticed that there was some kind 
of a flag floating over old Jack’s cabin. 
Two ex-Confederate soldiers lounging 
around the railway station had the 
curiosity to go nearer the place to see 
what it was. A newly-erected pole 
bore an old Confederate battle flag 
flying at half-mast. Those old soldiers 
looked long at the flag they had fol- 
lowed through victory and through 
defeat, and wondered. The cabin door 


was closed. They leaned upon a rail- 
fence, and talked it over, unconsciously 
hushing their voices. It was a strange 
sight, that long-forsaken, well-loved 
banner rising out of the buried past and 
floating there in the living air and 
sun. 

The news of it spread, and men 
gathered to gaze. After a while Captain 
Ramsey, once a Confederate cavalry 
officer, and two men who had served 
under him left the little crowd that had 
collected along the track, and made 
their way across the rough common to 
the hut. They hailed the owner two 
or three times, Missouri fashion, before 
they knocked. They got no answer. 
They tried the door ; it was unfastened, 
and they went in. All was clean and 
orderly, and in the midst of the room 
was a small platform like a couch ; upon 
it lay something covered by another 
bullet-tattered flag. Reverently they 
lifted the ragged colours and looked, 
just as in times gone they had looked 
so often upon a dead Confederate 
soldier. He wore the full uniform of a 
colonel of cavalry, his cap upon his 
breast and his sword by his side. He 
was clean-shaven but for a long mous- 
tache, and the white hair was combed 
back from the forehead and clustered 
in thick curls about the still face. They 
had never seen that face before. Old 
Jack was unshaven and unkempt 
always; now all the marks of dissipa- 
tion and despair had disappeared, and 
death had brought back the echo 


of Paul Campbell’s high - featured, 
proud youth. His ancient com- 
rades in arms gazed at him, and 


forgot old Jack, and saw only a hero 
‘taking his rest.” Wonderingly they 
looked about them. None of them had 
ever visited him. The hermit had 
admitted no one while he lived, but 
dead he had called to them by a mes- 
senger he knew they would heed. 

A letter on the table was addressed 
to a famous lawyer in St. Louis. He 
too had once fought for the defeated 
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flag. Captain Ramsey sent it un- 
opened, and though ignorant of his 
history, buried the outcast with the 
honours of a soldier. 

In a letter to Judge Watson, Paul 
Campbell told his boyhood’s friend how 
he had lived, and how at last he felt 
the long, long burden of years slipping 
from him, and the end of their pain and 
shame at hand. The recluse wrote 
with a child-like simplicity that showed 
forthright the nature of the man—a 
nature deep and single, narrow if you 
will, a type of what we call the man of 
action, taking few impressions from life 
and holding them to the end, His let- 
ter spoke not only of the love of his 
youth, as if the tragedy of that ship- 
wreck were upon him with all its poig- 
nancy unsoftened ; but he told of his 
feelings about God and the mysterious 
future with the unquestioning direct- 
ness of one who wholly believed, though 
he, a sinner, but dimly understood, the 
religion his mother had taught him. 

“‘T have tried all my life,”” he wrote, 
‘to hope that Georgia knew the truth, 
but I could not feel it so, and my 
burden has seemed greater than I could 


bear. I must always have been a broken 
man without her, yet I might have 
been a man, but for the sense of her 
blameless misery always upon me. But 
now when the warning symptoms at my 
heart promise me quick release from 
this life, the darkness is melting; I 
have faith that she knows. You will 
get this as a message from the dead. 
You may be told I took my life. It 
does not matter what these strangers 
here think; but you, my friend, who 
knew Georgia McIntyre—and I know 
you have never forgotten her—and 
who know my history now, you will be 
sure that however I have fallen in my 
wretchedness, at least I have never 
been tempted into cowardice. I'll 
meet her, God willing, with no stain 
upon my honour, and I think now it 
will be very soon. The happiness of 
it a 

There the pen had fallen, blotting 
the page in rolling across it. The 
happiness of it had thickened his wild 
and broken heart-beats, till the old 





soldier must needs hasten with his last 
signature, and lay himself down to 
await the bliss of death. 
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Beside the Pit 


FPictures by Frank Walter Taylor 


resounded through the shop, 

beating a strident chorus, and 
over all—like a witchery—hung the 
dim, nebulous vapour of the pits. 
Haste and energy were there, march- 
ing headlong, and the whole earth 
quivered with the tread of powerful 
machines. Down the gangways, the 
chucks and gearing of the giant lathes 
turned in their strenuous, incessant 
round; tools bit grimly upon the 
stubborn metal, crying aloud, and 
overhead a ponderous crane linked 
along its guides, rumbling as it drove 
to and fro. Cowan, the foreman, 
touched by the same feverish activity, 
strode up and down the passages, a 
dominant genius of energy and toil, 
calling his orders with a sure, strong 
voice, masterful and precise. Hurry- 
ing through an upper aisle, flanked 
high by guns, finished and unfinished, 
resting upon their chocks, he cast an 
eye along the shop. Around the jacket- 
ing-pit a gang of workmen hovered, 
their talked drowned to a low murmur 
by the whirr of the fans feeding a 
blast to the hot-air ovens. Below 
them, upright, stood the slim, glittering 
tube of a twelve-inch gun, ready for its 
girth of steel; but Cowan, abruptly 
nodding, passed on. At the shop’s 
farther end a lathe-tender had halted 
his machine, and, busy with a hand-tool, 
was working among the parts. “‘ What’s 
wrong ?”’ the foreman asked. 

The man looked up, sullen and per- 
turbed. ‘‘The oil-feed’s gagged,” he 
answered doggedly, with a growl, cast- 
ing a savage glance backward along 
the gangway. Cowan followed the 
look. He saw the gang about the 


A HUNDRED thundering noises 


pit gathered into an uneasy group, 
stealthily watching as they closed 
together, and among them stood a man 
in citizen’s clothes. The lathe-tender 
was watching, too, when the foreman 
turned about. ‘‘ Who is it?” Cowan 
demanded, and the man, with a grunt 
of scorn, bent again over the tool. 
“It’s Henty—that’s who it is,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Him that used to be walk- 
ing delegate to the Metal Workers’ 
Union.” 

Cowan frowned and looked again, 
sharply, toward the group about the 
pit. ‘‘ Been bothering you?” The 
man nodded, and the foreman, step- 
ping briskly down the shop, made his 
way toward the pit. 

‘‘Here, you!” he cried, this with 
temper, crisply, “‘that won’t go here. 
You can read the orders. No talking 
to the men!” He pointed brusquely 
to one of the many signs upon the 
walls, an imperative caution to the 
visitor, and with a following gesture, 
waved the man aside. 

Henty, with a swift look toward the 
men, grinned feebly. ‘‘ Ahr! what’s 
the odds?” he retorted. ‘‘ Guess a 
little talk won’t hurt ’em.” He stood 
his ground, unmoved, boldly, with the 
grin changed to a half-derisive leer; and 
the foreman, growling, moved toward 
the ladder that led down into the pit. 
At the rail Cowan looked aloft, signal- 
ling to the crane, and with a sullen 
grinding of its gear the uncouth, 
powerful fabric came straddling along 
the gallery, high overhead. Henty 
slouched along the hand-rail, mingling 
with the men anew, and _ touched 
one upon the elbow—a _ swart, un- 
dersized fellow, with dull, _thick- 
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lidded eyes. “ Say, Gorham ” this with 
an air of bold unconcern—‘“ don’t 
forgit—I’ll see you Tuesda’ night, 
sure.” Gorham, hitching uneasily, 
answered with a nod, Henty stepping 
onward toward the door. Cowan, 
hearing the man’s voice again, jumped 
back to the floor with a passionate 
gesture. ‘‘See here—you—Henty! 
I’ve warned youonce. Try that again, 
and I’ll have you turned out of the 
shop.” 

The labour agitator hunched his 
shoulders, leaning forward, ugly with 
an undershot jaw. “That so?” he 
retorted. “ I'll have you know, Mister 
Cowan, I’m a citizen, an’ know my 
rights. This is a Guv’ment shop— 
you'll not put me out o’ here any more’n 
any other visitor! ”’ 

The workmen, listening to this 
skirmish of words, looked intently from 
one to the other, some with dull faces, 
others—a few—with ill-hidden glee. 
Something was in the air—something 
in the way of trouble; and dimly, 
Cowan realised that a new and subtle 
influence was at work. What it was, he 
neither knew nor cared. He advanced 
with a threatening arm uplifted, roar- 
ing: ‘‘ What’s that? You'll talk back 
to me in my own shop, will you ?— 
I’ll——” 

Henty, grinning, walked toward the 
door, and the foreman, without further 
words, let him go unhindered. But 
his face was brick-red with passion 
when he climbed down the ladder to 
the pit. ‘Aloft there!” he called 
gruffly, with one hand signalling to the 
crane. “ Aloft there—stand by! ” 

The head-plate was off the oven, and 
an acrid odour of heated metal gushed 
out into the air. Within stood the 
expanded jacket ready to slip upon the 
naked, polished tube, the slim founda- 
tion of a heavy, high-powered gun. 
Cowan, with a plug of fusible metal, 
tried the jacket’s temperature, cried an 
order to the gang, and watched closely 
while the clanking shackles dropped 


from the crane above, and were belayed 
about the jacket’s rounded flanks. His 
hand, held above his head, wagged 
signals to the crane,and at each gesture, 
barely perceptible, the ponderous fabric 
sidled here and there with unerring 
precision. ‘‘ Hoist away!” he eried, 
and the hoop, with a sudden tightening 
of the tackle, shot upward from the 
enveloping cylinder of the oven. 

‘“* Steady!’ He climbed to the floor, 
his eyes a-glitter. Stepping to the 
stage about the gun tube, he waved his 
hand again, and the jacket’s weighty 
bulk swung toward the tube lightly, 
like a wisp of straw. Another gesture 
the round of metal halted, poised above 
the gun core. He snapped his fingers, 
the crane hunched itself along an inch— 
the shackles moved another inch—the 
fraction of an inch. Eye and hand did 
it all; there was no gauging tool to 
help him in the work. Stooping till 
his sight ran along the tube’s polished 
surface, he trued the two together till 
their circles were concentric, so that 
by its own initial weight the jacket 
should slip down soft and surely, and 
cooling, grip the core in its powerful 
grasp. 

The heavy bulk of steel hung in the 
air inert. With one last look around 
its rim, he stood up, and at that instant 
caught sight of Henty leering at him 
from the door. Intent upon his work, 
the foreman had forgotten, but now 
again anger shook him, and he raised 
his hand. The crane-tender, mistaking 
the movement, bore down on a lever, 
started, hesitated, then with a jerk, let 
go, lowering away. 

Tottering with the jar, the jacket 
drove down upon the tube half-way, 
gritted, ground on, and stopped with a 
noisy shock. A cry followed, but the 
warning came too late. The hoop of 
steel, jammed far out of place, bound 
itself fast upon its core, and Cowan, 
groaning aloud, gazed upon the ruin. 
“Hoist away—hard!” he roared, in 
the hope of dragging the two apart, 
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and the crane-tender, spying the mess 
from his gallery above, lost his head, 
and shot over the levers with a shaking 
hand. The crane fairly quivered. Its 
tackle flew upward, the chain, like a 
thread, spinning round the drums; 
then, with a weighty shock, it met the 
end of the slack, and tube and jacket, 
snatched from their foundation, beat to 
and fro against the staging. 

A dozen shrill voices screamed an 
alarm ; the crane-tender, conscious of 
peril, shut off the power, and brought 
his motors toa halt. But all too late, 
the damage was done. A lieutenant— 
inspector of the work—leaned over the 
hand-rail, and called sharply to the 
foreman. Cowan looked around, the 
sweat standing in drops upon his brow, 
and cursing with impotent rage. 
‘“Jammed on the tube!” he cried 
hoarsely, and then, stammering and 
incoherent, clambered to the floor, and 
volleyed a flood of explanation. 

‘“‘Henty, eh ?” the lieutenant cut in. 
‘* If he shows his face here again, drive 
him out. I'll see that no pothouse poli- 
ticians come around bothering the men 
again. What is he up to, anyway?” 

Cowan shook his head. ‘‘ Hey, there 
—Gorham!” he called to the dark- 
faced workman. ‘‘ Come here.’ And 
Gorham, with an air of suspicion, drew 
near. ‘‘ What's that fellow Henty do- 
ing around here?” Gorham, with his 
eyes fastened sullenly on the floor, 
said he didn’t know. 

‘‘Eh — what’s that?” exclaimed 
Cowan. ‘‘I’ll find out then. I say, 
there Harvey!” A crowd of workmen 
had closed in about the pit, looking at 
the tube and its jammed and canting 
jacket. At the call, the lathe-tender, 
whose work had been distracted by the 
walking delegate’s attention, walked for- 
ward. 

“About Henty, eh?” he answered 
frankly. ‘‘ Why, I make out he’s got 
another of his schemes a-goin’—wants 
to organise us here in the gun fact’ry. 
I for one’ll have none of him, after 


his doin’s in the Metal Workers’ Union. 
Why, he was ever callin’ strike and 
strike, and then, when he’d tied up the 
men hard and fast, he give in and lost 
them more’n they ever gained. Strike! 
Why I guess it was a strike he was 
after, but not what they was lookin’ 
for.” 

The lieutenant, in doubt, looked at 
Cowan enquiringly. “ It was like this,” 
the foreman explained. ‘‘ They say 
Henty had the itch in his hand, and 
was bought off when the union was in 
a good way to win—and win what?” 
Why, one of his infernal demands for 
double pay overtime and a few extras. 
They say he sold them out, but the 
men couldn’t prove it.” 

The lieutenant sniffed disdainfully. 

** At any rate, he can’t play any of 
his tricks here,” he protested. ‘ This 
is a Government shop, and he'll have 
hard work making trouble for us.” 

Harvey shook his head. “I don’t 
know, sir. There’re some tough ones 
around here—young fellows with a 
grouch on—looking for trouble and like 
that.” 

‘‘Well, if he shows his face here 
again,” ordered the lieutenant, “ drive 
him out, and if he turns ugly, send out 
to the gate. I fancy the corporal of the 
guard can handle him.” 

Cowan was dull from the reaction of 
his excitement when he went home that 
night. Like many of his subordinates, 
he lived ina small, neat cottage near 
the works, with Gorham, the swart 
mechanic, for a neighbour. The fore- 
man’s wife let him in, and answered his 
greeting wearily with monosyllables. 
**What’s wrong with you?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘ Everything’s gone wrong 
to-day, so I suppose you’re that way, 
too.” The woman sighed, and walked 
on down the passage. ‘‘ Oh, there’s 
nothing much the matter,” she an- 
swered, clattering along the oil-cloth in 
her slippers. Cowan grunted and 
dropped into a chair. He ate his 
evening meal in silence, now and then 
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casting a sharp look at his wife, but 
though she, woman-like, knew that he 
was studying her mood, she gave no 
sign. Then, when the supper was 
cleared away, she stood in the doorway 
looking out into the yard. Presently 
she turned around. 

“* Say, Hen, I wish you’d keep an eye 
on that young fellow Gorham—won’t 
you?” 

Cowan grunted, he dropped his paper 
and looked up. 

“* What for, Susy?” 

Mrs. Cowan thought a moment. 
‘His wife was in here to-day, Hen, 
and——” 

Cowan interrupted with a snort. 
“Oh, then that’s what’s bothering you, 


is it? What’s he been doing—beating 
her?” 
Mrs. Cowan retorted with disdain. 


“‘Trust you men to think that’s the 
only way we are ill-treated ever. No, 
he hasn’t hit her—mebbe it’s worse. 
He don’t beat her—no, I rather think 
she’d stand that if he was decent part 
of the time. But he only——” 

*“ Doesn’t she get enough to eat? ”’ 
inquired Cowan dully, ‘or is she wear- 
ing last year’s bonnet, or what ?” 

His wife’s anger at these suggestions 
visibly rose. 

“IT tell ,you—you’re like them all. 
What do you men think we women are 
—wooden statues, slaves, animals, or 
what ?” 

“Dunno,” he answered, dully as 
ever; “‘but I advise you not to go 
meddling with other folks’s business.” 

Then he went to bed. At dawn 
Cowan, with all his responsibilities 
aroused anew, went back to the factory. 
His wife answered him briefly from the 
kitchen when he called out good-bye, 
and Cowan was dimly conscious that 
something unusual stirred her mind, 
but he had little time to give it a 
thought. 

“ Plague it ! ’’ he muttered to himself, 
‘I can’t be bothered with a woman’s 
whimsies. Let her forget it!” 


But the thing was on Mrs. Cowan's 
mind, and she did not forget. She 
finished the morning’s work and sat 
down idly, for there were no children— 
the worse for her—in the Cowan house- 
hold. For a half-hour she sat, rocking 
in thought, then walked out of the gate 
and into the Gorham cottage. 

** Morning, Letty ; how are you?” 

Mrs. Gorham said she didn’t know— 
considering. She brought her visitor 
into the kitchen, apologising, and went 
on with her work. She was a young 
woman, slim, and still with a certain 
comeliness undestroyed by hercontinual 
air of woe. What lay in store for her 
future was apparent. Her hair, even 
now, was disordered, and she slopped 
about the kitchen in slippers and a 
calico gown no longer of its first fresh 
crispness—in a word, the beginning of 
a slattern. 

“‘Can’t I help you tidy up things?” 
Mrs. Cowan suggested, but the other 
shook her head. ‘‘ No,” she answered 
wearily, “I'll do it in time. That 
seems to be what I’m for.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t talk like that,” 
pleaded the visitor. ‘ Perhaps things 
are not so bad as you think.” 

The other turned with a flood of 
words on her lips. She showed what 
she was—a sentimentalist—eager for a 
little consolation, sympathy, affection 
—a little attention of any _ kind. 
‘“* Heavens!” she cried, petulantly, “ I 
wish, indeed, they were not. My 
heart’s breaking—what am I? Oh—a 
slave—a hand-slave—a common drudge. 
Listen!” She dropped into a, chair 
and rocked to and fro, with one hand 
at her face and the other gripping her 
elbow. ‘‘Listen,’’ she said, more 
calmly, ‘‘ here I go marry a man I 
love, and look forward to bein’ happy 
and helpin’ him along. Fine, wasn’t 
it? And what do I get?” She sobbed 
aloud, then again grew quiet. ‘“ Look : 
—I stay here in the house day after day 
—not that I mind that—cooking his 
food and mending his clothes and 
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having things comfortable, and all for 
what? Godknows! He comes home 
o’ nights, gulps down his meals, growls 
if things ain’t right, and then rushes out 
of the house, never so much as lookin’ 
at me twice. It’s toil—toil—toil, and 
never so much as a good word thrown 
like a bone toa hungry dog. I just can’t 
stand it. What’s the use of livin’, any- 
how?” She threw her apron over her 
head and gave her sorrow freedom, keen- 
ing with shrill stridency. In vain Mrs. 
Cowan sought to stop her woe, and it 
was not until Letty Gorham had wept 
her eyes red and watery that she ceased. 
“ Don’t—don’t,” pleaded the older wo- 
man. ‘‘ Mebbe he’ll change around, 
and I’ve asked Hen to speak with 
him.” But the other shook her head. 
“It'll do no good—he won’t under- 
stand,” she sobbed. “It’s part ofthelife.” 

The days wore on; the tube and its 
distorted jacket were put on a machine, 
and a tool cut the two asunder. 
Cowan cursed every time he saw them, 
for it reminded him of the trouble—of 
ene time that he had botched his work 
—and of something new and unusual, 
a new worry latent in the air. One 
night, when the day shift was just go- 
ing home, he stopped Harvey at the 
door. ‘* Look here, Harvey,” he said; 
“what's going on? There's something 
wrong with some of the men, and I'd 
like to know it—with those fellows— 
Gorham and the rest of them.” 

Harvey looked at him in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Why, haven’t you heard? It’s 
Henty, for sure. I thought you’d been 
told. He's fixin’ hard to get the shop 
organised, and—well, I guess I might 
as well say so—he says he'll have you 
out of your job as soon’s he got ’em 
together.” 

Cowan flushed angrily, and, after a 
moment’s reflection, laughed in scorn. 
‘* Well, anyhow, merit gets men to the 
top here, and he won't be likely to get 
the place.” 

“TI guess not,” the veteran workman 
said. ‘‘ He ain’t looking for that kind 


of a job—it’s work, and work and Henty 
don’t sorter agree. He’d rather sit 
around a gin-mill, and meddle. They're 
goin’ to meet to-night sure! ” 

The old man laughed and a sly look 
came into his eye. ‘I’ve got some- 
thing up my sleeve.”” Then he marched 
out, flinging a laugh over his shoulder 
at the foreman. “I'll put a flea in his 
ear—him and Gorham, too.” 

*“‘Is Gorham in it, then?” cried 
Cowan. The old man nodded and 
passed on, and Cowan went up the 
street. He crossed the avenue toward 
his home, and at the corner saw a 
crowd of the gun-shop’s workmen— 
Gorham among them—hanging about 
a saloon. He nodded as he passed, 
and some with an air of guilty concern 
turned their backs. But Gorham faced 
him boldly, leering at the foreman with 
a contemptuous grin. Cowan halted. 
“I say, Gorham,” he remarked coolly, 
“these are great times, ain’t they ? 
Not afraid of going too far, are you ?”’ 

“ Hey ?” exclaimed Gorham, with a 
startled expression. Then his look 
changed, and a vindictive gleam came 
into his eyes. ‘‘ Naw, I guess we ain’t 
afraid, and more, too, we ain’t lookin’ 
for any advice from you, either, or 
from your woman. You understand— 
hey?” His anger was obvious; he 
gave his wrath full rein, and with a 
face convulsed, raised his clenched fist. 
Cowan was amazed. ‘‘ You take 
warning,” Gorham cried, “I’ve had 
enough of you and your wife making 
trouble ‘twixt me and my woman—you 
hear me?” He rapped out an oath to 
emphasise his meaning as he stood 
with blazing eyes confronting the fore- 
man. Cowan stared at him silently 
for a moment; then with a snort of 
scorn and a loud laugh he walked on 
up the street. His wife let him in as 
usual, with the same dull expression 
she had worn now for weeks. When 
he stepped through the doorway he 
shot her a sharp glance, grinned 
blankly, knit his brows, and with a 
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sudden heat wheeled and grasped her 
roughly by the arm. 

“Say!” he cried, ‘“what’s wrong 
with you? Can’t you ever crack a 
smile or a cheerful word. I want to 
know, now—what’s up?” 

She shook her head slowly. “Oh, 
there’s nothing wrong,” she answered 
with an expressive quietness. 

“‘Then, for Heaven’s sake,” he pro- 


Mrs. Cowan assented slowly. ‘I 
know—it’s little better with me.” 

The other looked up, astonished 
half-pleased—glad to have some com- 
pany in her sorrow. Mrs. Cowan sat, 
staring through the window, her hands 
folded in her lap. 

“It’s part of our woman’s life, I 
guess. They don’t notice—don't care 
at all—so long’s our work’s done. I’m 








“ I've had enough ot youand your wife making trouble ‘twizt me and my woman—you hear me ?”’ 


tested, ‘don’t go round looking like a 
tragedy queen”! 

Mrs. Cowan had been spending a 
lachrymose afternoon with her neigh- 
bour, Gorham’s wife. The woman had 
taken now to weeping silently, to 
moping like a stricken bird, and at 
every word her tears streamed down 
her face. ‘‘Oh, I’m so mis’rable—oh 
so mis’rable!” she wailed. 
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going home.” With that she popped 
out of the house, for once leaving the 
Gorham woman with her tears un- 
flowing. 

Cowan finished his supper in silence, 
and flung himself into a chair. He 
sat for a while, trying to read his news- 
paper, but more often scanning his 
wife over the top of the sheet. “ See 
here ! he cried, finally, “‘ you keep away 
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from that Gorham woman. I know 
what’s happened to you!” 

“ You mind your own business,” she 
answered testily, and Cowan, jamming 
on his hat, strode wrathfully from the 
house. There was a crowd around the 
saloon, waiting idly about the door, 
and when he saw it was of his own 
men he understood. It was a meeting; 
there was a hall in the rear of the 
drinking-place. Whistling shrilly, he 
swaggered by without a sign. ‘“ There 
he goes!” cried some one. Then the 
crowd filed into the hall. 

Upon the platform sat Henty, and 
near at hand Gorham, the young 
mechanic. Henty grinned affably, and 
nodded at each new comer; Gorham 
lolled in his chair as dark and dull as 
ever. The men clattered noisily to 
their seats, a few of them sky-larking 
for the best places, but the majority 
with a dignified calmness. In the 
front sat old Harvey, his legs out- 
stretched, and his eyes roaming ab- 
stractedly about the ceiling. Gorham 
arose, and knocked on the table for 
silence. He looked around the hall, 
cleared his throat, and turned to the 
labour agitator with a shifting eye. 

‘‘I take pleasure,” he said, “in in- 
troducing the chairman of the evening— 
Mr. Harvey.” Here he flashed a 
glance at the old man sitting in the 
front row. Harvey stared back. 


“No, you don’t!” the veteran 
retorted. “I ain’t going to be no 
chairman!” 


Gorham turned to Henty with dis- 
may, and the walking delegate arose. 
“ We'll just make Mr. Gorham chair- 
man himself,” he cried. ‘‘Mr. Gorham, 
take the chair. Mr. Harvey don’t need 
to take no part in this meeting, and 
mebbe he’ll step outside.” 

‘** No—he won't step outside neither!” 
Harvey growled in return. 

“ All right, then we’ll proceed. Now, 
gents, you know what we’re here for— 
it’s to organise. 

He beamed upon the assemblage 
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with an air of the utmost good-nature. 
With a loud, self-assured voice he 
proclaimed that organisation, to the 
working man, was the one great, self- 
protective measure. ‘‘Gentlemen—I 
propose the Cannon Makers’ Union. 
I wait for your views.” 

Old Harvey arose. “Mr. Chair- 
man,” he called, and Gorham looked 
again, dismayed, at his prompter, 
Henty. The walking delegate, confi- 
dent that Harvey was there for no 
good, stared over the veteran’s head, 
and called out to a man in the rear of 
the hall. Harvey turned his back on 
him, and raised a hand. “ Boys!” he 
roared, “‘he ain’t going to choke me 
off. I'll speak if I have to holler. 
Listen to me.”’ He gripped his hat in 
his hands, and hitched himself to- 
gether. “I want to say just a few 
words—just this. You fellers are goin’ 
to organise—all right. But what for ? 
Who can tell me?” A growl from 
the crowd interrupted, but other voices 
cried: “Go on, Harvey—you’re all 
right.”” He nodded, convinced that he 
was. What I was goin’ to say is this: 
What’s the good of organisin’ a 

Henty banged the table with his fist. 





“Sit down!” he roared. ‘‘ You’re 
out of order!” 
Harvey paid no heed. He tried to 


speak anew, and turmoil broke out in 
the hall. There was a volley of cat- 
calls, hooting, and derisive yells; yet 
steadily over all came a dry, ‘‘ Go on, 
Harvey ; go on—you're all right.” 

Henty felt his re-awakened power 
slipping from him, and made one grand 
effort to regain it. ‘‘ All right—let him 
speak!” he cried, and Harvey bowed 
derisively. 

“It’s this!” cried the old man. 
** What good’ll you get out of organ- 
isin’? It’s a Guv’ment shop; your 
wage and hours is fairly fixed by law. 
There’s no favouritism, and the best 
man works to the top. An’ more’n 
that ; you’re not taxed by any weak- 
kneed union for assessments and dues. 
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They ain’t no need for strikes, and 
they ain’t no lock-outs. You're sure of 
your job, and if your work’s up to the 
notch, you ain’t.in danger of bein’ 
fired. It's——” 

“ Scab!”’ roared a voice in the back 
of the hall. Old Harvey flushed heavily 
at the taunt. 

** Who called me scab?” he roared. 
‘‘Oh—it was you, Ben Williams, was 
it? You that was given his time for 
gettin’ drunk and lazy—worse. I'm a 
scat—eh? Well, the men that have 
worked for me in other shops don't say 
that. I guess I’m a pretty good union 
man when a union’s needed. Organ- 
isation is sure, as Mr. Henty says, sure 
a great thing. But I guess Mr. Henty 
knows just who is going to be pro- 
tected—don’t you, Mr. Henty?” He 
looked at the delegate with a meaning 
grin, and turned again to the crowd. 

“I know a story—what’s more, I’m 
goin’ to tell it. There was a dog once 
—a good big, husky, good-natured dog 
what worked in a mill. He was well 
fed, and when his work was done he 
used to go out and play. Well, one 
day he met another dog, a fuzzy, yellow 
kind of a dog, snoopin’ around an 
alleyway. Says the yellow dog to the 
big one, ‘ You work too hard. Your 
master’s a slave-driver. Just you give 
me a beef bone now and then, and I'll 
show you how to fix him.’ So the big 
dog passed over a bone, and the other 
one told a few things. The next day 
the big dog lay down on his work, and 
growled. ‘Hmph!’ said his master, 
‘ mebbe I work him too hard and don’t 
give him enough to eat.’ So he fed 
him more beef bones, but on the next 
day, again, the big dog worked a while, 
and lay down, growling. He kept that 
up reg lar, growlin’ for more bones and 
doin’ less work. Pretty soon the boss 
got tired, and catchin’ on, he took the 
big dog by the scruff of the neck, and 
kicked him out into the street. Bime- 
by, the yellow dog come around, and 
seein’ there was no big one to get the 
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bones, the boss slung ’em out to the 
cur. The big dog see this and howled. 
‘Say ’—this to the yellow dog—‘ you 
get the bones, and what do 1 get—a 
good, swift kick, sure.’ So he chased 
the yellow dog and went back to work, 
and the boss, thinkin’ he’d been over- 
fed afore, give him more work and less 
of the bones. Gentlemen” -— he 
turned, with a ringing voice, and stared 
Henty square in the face—‘‘ gentlemen, 
the big dog was the men of the Argent 
and Morgan Works, and the yellow 
dog was you—you—Dan Henty. I’ve 
been waitin’ for you, too. Fifteen year 
agone, you sneaked me out of the best 
job I ever had, all because I wouldn’t 
strike—and what for? To throw an 
honest man out of his place—old Phil 
Harrigan — you remember him, men 
—some of you do, anyhow—foreman 
of the McMurtha and Perkins Machine 
Shop. D’you remember, Henty, you 
yellow dog, that sold out the men at 
Argent and Morgan’s?” 

Henty leaped to his feet with a face 
convulsed with rage. “It’s a lie!” he 
raged. “ You can’t prove it.” Harvey 
ignored him. ‘‘ And what’s he up to 
now!” cried the old man. “The first 
thing he’s sworn is to dish Cowan in 
the gun-fact’ry. That’s the kind he 
is.” 

He finished amid a violent uproar. 
Gorham was beating the table for 
silence, and Henty, with a shaking fist, 


.was screaming denials, dull red as with 


an apoplexy, and defying the speaker 
to prove his words. A hundred men 
were on their feet; the place shook 
with the turmoil ; some cheered, and a 
few were hooting Harvey with fierce, 
raucous voices. ‘“‘Can’t prove it, eh?” 
the old man cried. ‘You give me 
time, and I'll try to.” 

Gorham finally made himself heard. 
‘‘T move,” he roared hoarsely, with a 
sudden inspiration, “I move that the 
last speaker be ejected from the hall.” 

But old Harvey was undismayed. 
‘You young fool!” he retorted. “ You 
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can’t even do that. You’re not or- 
ganised.” He raised his hand for 
silence ; his friends ceased their cheers. 
‘“* They don’t need to throw me out— 
I’ll go. You can all chew on what I’ve 
told you.” 

Henty recovered himself with a 
violent effort, and spoke. 

“ You've listened to the speaker,” he 
began, jauntily; now listen to me. 
He’s only thrown mud at me—that’s 
all. I’m innocent—I ain’t never took 
a cent from no one, and as for his talk 
about a union, you know what a scab 
like him is always tryin’ to do. He 
says they ain't no use to organise. 
They ain't, hey? Why, look here, 
men—I guess you and a few others’ll 
be willing to get all the wages you can 
—hey? Sure. He says, too, that 
your wages is fixed by law. Why, so 
they. are. But say, if we all get to- 
gether, and make it politics, I sorter 
think we can make a few of those big 
bugs in office sit up and look lively— 
hey? But I ain’t got any more to say, 
friends; it’s all in your hands. I'm 
just tryin’ to help.” 

Harvey was making his way toward 
the door. But at the last row of seats 
he turned with a loud, mocking laugh. 
“Hoor-ray, fellers—there’s great times 
comin’ when we run the Guv’ment 
from the gun-fact’ry!” Still chuckling, 
he passed out, and a score of the older 
men went with him. But once outside, 
he looked around with a serious face. 
“Well, he’s a tricky one, ain’t he?” 
Inside the hall they were cheering 
anew, and old Harvey drew his brows 


together. ‘ Anyhow, I ain’t through 
yet. Ill fix him, if it costs me my 
job.” 


The meeting kept on late into the 
night, and the next day the news was 
brought to the factory. The agitator 
had drawn up a rough draft of con- 
stitution and bye-laws ; the affair was 
in full swing, and another week would 
see the organisation of the Cannon 
Makers’ Union. Again—that night— 


they were to meet, and Cowan heard it 
all, perturbed. 

“Ah-r! what d’you care?” ex- 
postulated Harvey, who noted his look 
of concern; that dog, Henty, can’t 
drive you out of your job.” 

Cowan, biting his fingers, answered 
that he wasn’t so sure. 

In the jacketing-pit again stood the 
slim, naked tube of the twelve-inch gun, 
smoothed anew, handsomely, from the 
machines. For three days its jacket 
had been baking in the oven, and all 
was ready for another trial. Cowan, 
drawing near, took a last look into the 
pit, and started home for supper. 
**T’ll be in later,” he called back. The 
night shift was coming on, and as he 
reached the gate he saw old Harvey 
jump on atrolley-car. ‘* Now, where’s 
he going?” he wondered. He sat 
down to his supper in silence, answer- 
ing his wife’s perfunctory talk with 
little attention and less interest. Dis- 
couraged, she lapsed into silence, and 
sat there, looking at him with her lips 
primly tightened and an aggrieved air 
upon her face. Cowan gave little heed, 
and at the end of the meal she spoke 
again. 

‘‘Hen,” said she, intently, “that 
young Gorham girl’s in a bad way.” 

Cowan grunted. Mrs. Cowan glared. 

‘‘That’s it,” she cried, “I don’t 
suppose you care. She says she’ll kill 
herself, but who cares? Nobody—not 
aman, at least. They take a girl out 
of a good home, and let her work her- 
self to death, and never so much as a 
kind look, or——”’ 

Cowan’s eye was fixed on her, darkly. 
“*Say, Susy, what’s the matter with 
you, anyhow? Can’t you give a man 
a chance? I’ve got troubles of my 
own without borrowing them next 
door.” He snatched up his hat, and 
with a petulant cry clattered out of the 
house. But, once in the street, he 
halted, debating with himself. A thought 
had come into his mind ; perhaps, after 
all, he ought to do something for the 
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unhappy young woman—at least, take 
some interest in her plight. And, 
again, maybe he had spoken too crossly 
to his wife. Should he go back and 
make it up? Oh, to-morrow would do. 
So, walking on, he made his way 
toward the factory. 

Aimlessly Cowan loitered around the 
shop. He longed to get at work on the 
gun tube, but the light in the pit was 
too dim for a delicate job like that, 
and, perforce, he put it off until the 
morning. Matters were rushing in the 
factory, and day and night the grim 
building resounded with the thundering 
echoes of toil. The noise and activity 
revived his mind; he stepped more 
briskly, and there was even a gay free- 
dom in his manner when he spoke to 
the working men. 

“Cowan !” a voice called, and there 
was old Harvey hurrying down the 
shop. His manner was excited; there 
was excitement in his eye. ‘“‘ Cowan, 
come along with me!” he bade, hur- 
riedly. ‘ There’s the devil to pay.” 

The foreman followed. 

“What's happened?” His first 
thought was for his wife at home. 
“Anything wrong up to my house?” 
Harvey drew him along, hastening 
toward the gate. “‘ No—not there. It’s 
next door—at Gorham’s. His woman’s 
killed herseif.”’ 

Cowan gave a lowcry. ‘“ She’s done 
it,eh ? Where’s my wife ?” 

‘*She’s up—you’d better get her 
home. It’s no thing for her to see.” 
Another man was standing at the gate 
—a stranger. He joined them, and 
Harvey introduced him to the foreman. 
“It's Mr. Freeley—he’s head man in 
Argent and Morgan’s works.” Cowan 
shook hands, wondering what brought 
him to the gun-factory. ‘‘ We were 
comin’ up the street,” Harvey went on, 
“and when we come to Gorham’s your 
wife run out, callin’. She found the 
other lyin’ on the floor in the back room, 
and there was a bottle and a letter on 
the table. She’d wrote why she done it.”’ 
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Harvey told what the letter said—a 
passionate, hysterical protest against 
her life, its destroying dulness and toii, 
and the unconcern of the man she had 
striven for till hope gave out. 

“IT guess she died with a broken 
heart,’ said old Harvey. ‘There’s 
many of ’em do.” 

The foreman bent his head upon his 
breast, and the stranger looked at him 
curiously. Cowan was thinking of his 
own wife, and of what, perhaps, she 
might have had in her mind. He 
hurried up the steps of the Gorham 
house and knocked upon the daor. 

‘““We'’re goin’ on to the meetin’,” 
Harvey called; ‘‘young Gorham’s 
there.” 

“No, wait for mea moment. 
with you.” 

He stepped inside when a weeping 
neighbour opened the door. 

“My wife?” he asked, and the 
woman nodded towards the back room. 
Letty Gorham lay on the floor where 
she had fallen, and beside her stood 
Mrs. Cowan, with a white face and 
tearless, staring eyes. ‘‘Oh, Hen!” 
she cried. A great sob rose in her 
throat, and she flung her arms about 
him. ‘ Oh—oh!” she wailed. Cowan 
tried to soothe her in vain while he led 
her from the room. ‘ Don’t—don't 
cry,” he pleaded. ‘I know how you’ve 
felt. I guess I’ve been pretty rough, 
all right, but you won’t need to feel like 
that poor girl back there. It’s all right 
now—lI understand. Don’t cry like 
that, Susy—come, come, now.” 

She rested her head on his shoulder 
and grew calm. Then she threw back 
her head and looked into his face. “| 
thought you were going away like 
him,” she said, ‘‘and when she talked 
about it all I felt like dying, too. But I'll 
work and work and work, Hen, and be 
happy, if we can only start over again 
like it was when we began together.”’ 

She was half hysterical, smiling 
through her tears, and he nodded, 
smiling gravely. 


I’ll go 
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BESIDE THE PIT 


“Tt’s all right now, dear,” he assured 
her; ‘1 was bothered and worried ; 
but it’s all right—there—there.” 

He took her down the steps and into 
their own home. “No place for you 
over there, Susy, while you’re feeling 
bad. Just you sit still till I get back.” 

** Oh, don’t go,” she pleaded. 

“But I’ve got to go get young 
Gorham. All right, Harvey—and Mr. 
Freeley—come along now.” 

Henty’s meeting was roaring in full 
swing. He was on the platform, dis- 
playing with fervent oratory how they 
should force the Government to hoist 
wages and make things easier for its 
workmen. Harvey and the two others 
pushed through the door, and at the 
stir Henty halted in his peroration, 
with a sudden gleam of fear in his 
beady eyes. He looked from Harvey 
to the foreman, and on to the man from 
the Argent and Morgan works. ‘‘ What 
you doin’ here?” he gasped, his lips 
white with a vague terror. Then he 
blazed out defiantly, ‘“‘Sergeant-at-arms 
—the door, the door! Put those men 
out of here! They don’t belong.” 

For an instant there was a strict 
silence—a lull in the _ proceedings. 
‘* Throw them out!” a voice roared, 
but the three stood their ground. 
Cowan boldly walked to the platform, 
and fixed*® Gorham with a meaning 
look. ‘‘ You go home,” he whispered. 
The man, with his dark, dull eyes, 
stared athim stupidly. ‘‘ You go home 
—your wife is——” 

‘‘What’s happened?” Gorham 
arose, clutching the chair-back till his 
fingers grew waxen at the pressure. 
‘*What’s wrong, anyhow? She’s al- 
ways kickin’ up a muss.” 

Cowan looked at him contemptu- 
ously, perhaps. Then brutally: ‘“ She 
won't kick up a muss again. She's 
dead—killed herself.” 

“ Eh—she has, has she?” he mut- 
tered stupidly. He took a long breath, 
and went shuffling toward the door. 
‘‘Where’s he going?” demanded 


Henty. ‘“‘ Hey, Gorham, come back 
here. Say, I’m goin’ after him.” 

Old Harvey reached out and pushed 
him back into his seat. ‘‘ You sit fast,” 
he ordered ; “‘ we’ve got a thing or two 
for you to hear! Now, Mr. Freeley— 
take a seat, Mr. Cowan.” 

The representative from Argent and 
Morgan’s stepped to the platform, and, 
after one sharp look at Henty, sat 
down. Old Harvey followed at his 
heels. He twitched at his sleeves, his 
face worked, and, plainly, some strong 
excitement stirred him. 

‘* Now,” he began, ‘‘I said the other 
night Henty sold out the men at Ar- 
gent and Morgan’s. All right—I said, 
too x 

Henty jumped from his chair. 
lie! You can’t prove it.” ’ 

“Sit down!” cried the old man, 
sternly. “I'll show you.” He turned 
to the assemblage anew. “I said this 
fellow Henty did sell ’em out. I was 
right.” 

Henty rushed to the front again. 
“Men!” he stormed, “will you let 
these scabs come in here and break up 
our meeting? Throw ’em out.” 

Uproar answered the call, and 
Henty, with gleaming eyes, waited 
for the trouble. A_ half-dozen men, 
excited by the harangue, and aflame 
with liquor, started up the aisle, 
and, vigorously protesting, were held 
back by others. ‘‘Go on, Harvey. 
Go on!” a dozen voices roared, and 
Harvey smiled as he recognised the 
slogan of his friends. So on he went. 

““T say Henty sold ’em out, and so 
he did. I went up to the Argent and 
Morgan works to-day, and laid the 
matter plain. After a long talk they 
sent down Mr. Freeley here. Now 
Mr. Henty says he never got a cent 
from ’em. He didn’t. They was too 
smart.” He looked around at Henty, 
who had subsided into his chair. 
‘** What Henty did was to go up to the 
works and make an offer. They said, 
‘Sure’—they’d pay anything to be 
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quit of the strike—and Henty fell into 
the trap. They give him the money— 
it was marked, every dollar of it—and 
when he’d got it safe in his clothes 
they nabbed him. There was four 
witnesses, and he wilted. Jail was in 
front o’ him, and he give in. He sat 
down and writ a confession—an affy- 
davy—puttin’ his hand to it. Then 
they took away the cash and made 
him sign a declaration that he’d call off 
the strike, and so long’s he lived keep 
his hands off the works. Then, after 
them. things was done, they made 
him take an oath he’d git out o’ the 
agitatin’ trade, and try somethin’ else. 
All of which he agreed, lamb-like, 
‘cause he had to. Seein’, then, there 
was nothin’ else left, they showed him 
the door.” 


“All a lie—a damnable lie!” 
screamed Henty. 
“Hunh! Them papers I'll trouble 


you for Mr. Freeley. Now—’’ Harvey 
waved. the documents ostentatiously 
before him. “‘ Here’s the confession and 
the affy-davy.” The crowd struggled 
from their seats, and drew around him. 
“IT move the Cannon Makers’ Union 
be disbanded,” Harvey yelled. “‘ Where’s 
the president, Mr. Henty?” He 
turned around, grinning. ‘ Lord, and 
I ain’t even a member—where’s 
Henty ?” 

A score of voices took up the shout. 
But Henty had withdrawn. “ He’s 





just slipped out the back door,” ex- 
plained Freeley, from the works; “I 
thought I might as well let him go.” 

Morning came. The night shift was 
leaving, the day shift coming on. 
Activity was displayed on every side— 
a hundred thundering noises resounded 
through the shop. 

“ That was a good turn you did me 
last night, Harvey.” The foreman 
held out his hand, and the old man 
grinned. 

** Sure—nothin’ of the sort. It was 
spite—naught but spite, and I’m but a 
vindictive old man.” 

“Never mind—I won't forget.” 
Cowan walked on up the shop, a light 
heart in his breast, a smile on his lips. 
He raised his hand, a signal; the great 
crane came straddling up the gallery, 
and halted over the pit. Its chain 
unwound, and was carried down by the 
gang. ‘Hoist away!” and a bulky 
round of metal shot up into the air— 
a new and handsome jacket for the 
tube. Cowan, working like a man 
possessed, went round the tube like a 
cooper around a keg. He trued the 
two together, flung his arms apart, and 
with a sudden whirring of the gears 
and a ring of striking metal, the tube 
slipped down upon its core and wedged 
fast and surely in its place. 

Cowan wiped his brow. “ Well, 
thank God!” he muttered. ‘“ That’s 
ended, and a few other things beside.” 
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The Chamber of Fear 


By Marvin Dana 


THICK fog had settled down over 
the Channel, where, as elsewhere 
at sea, a fog is both desolate and 

dangerous. To escape from the desola- 
tion of it, we had left the deck and 
were gathered in the smoking-room. 
There the others joined in a game of 
poker: Jim Andrews, the owner of the 
Nomad; his brother George, Gunston 
Barker, and a friend of Barker’s whom 
Andrews had taken on at Naples, the 
Chevalier Scolli. The chevalier had 
rendered a service to Barker at Naples, 
and in consequence he had been invited 
to join us in the run to England. He 
proved to be an entertaining com- 
panion, but beyond this we really knew 
nothing of him. 

A bad headache had kept me from 
joining in the game, and I sat idly by 
an open port not far from the chevalier. 
Now and then I glanced lazily toward 
the players, and once I noticed the cheva- 
lier drop his hand in a curiously stealthy 
fashion toward the lower edge of his 
coat. I have wandered too far not to 
understand a case of this sort, and ! 
watched with sudden alertness. An 
instant later*the hand was raised, but 
within it I caught one glimpse of the 
card he had brought from its hiding- 
place. 

Rage of the cheat’s audacity swayed 
me to action. Small wonder that he 
had won steadily, since such were his 
methods! I rose and walked to the 
table. 

“I must interrupt your game, gentle- 
men,” I said. ‘That fellow is a 
sharper!” and I pointed at Scolli. 

The others cried out in astonish- 
ment; then they fell silent, their eyes 
fixed on the chevalier. As for him, he 
sat not making a movement or sound, 
his face a ghastly white. But his gaze 
was turned full on me, and in it lay 


hatred, swift, remorseless, deadly. I am 
not a coward, but I confess that the glare 
from those black eyes sent a shudder 
through me. Had his will been master, 
I were destroyed in that moment. Yet I 
controlled myself and stood unflinching, 
my eyes returning only cold contempt. 

Soon the tense silence was broken 
by Andrews : 

“Gentlemen, this is a serious matter. 
Let P 

A terrifying crash interrupted his 
words. At the same moment the yacht 
swung and shuddered so violently that 
we were all thrown to the floor. While 
we were yet struggling to rise, the 
vessel careened over to port so far that 
I thought surely she must capsize. 

Despite the confusion of the moment, 
we had no wonderment, no doubt. At 
the instant of the shock we understood 
perfectly, with the intuition of despair, 
just what had occurred—a collision in 
the fog. 

Before we were fairly on our feet, the 
second officer was at the door: 

““The yacht is sinking! Quick! to 
the boats!” 

I lay for a moment half stunned, and 
when finally I climbed up the com- 
panion way, I found that only the 
chevalier and myself remained on board. 
The officers and crew were in two of 
the boats, while Andrews and his 
friends were in the cutter. The dinghy 
remained on the davits. As I showed 
my face over the rail, Andrews called out: 

“ Hurry, man, or you'll be too late. 
Get the dinghy down—or jump over- 
board. We'll pick you up.” 

I hesitated. The sea was rough 
and the beating of that same breeze, 
which now slightly lifted the fog. Yet 
I was sure that I could easily make the 
cutter, and I longed with all my soul for 
my friends. I had my hand on the rail 
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ready for the leap, when Scolli’s voice 
sounded in my ear: 
“If you'll help me with this boat!” 
I turned and saw him at the davits 
of the dinghy. At the same time I felt 


in the deck beneath my feet that 
shuddering which warned me _ the 
yacht was about to sink. Evi- 


dently, the man did not dare leap 
into the waves. Evidently, too, 
there was not time for him alone to 
lower the boat. 

Yielding to an impulse of pity, I 
nodded assent. I felt that I could not 
desert him in the face of this disaster. 

Forthwith I was at the davits; a 
moment more, and the dinghy was 
tossing uneasily on the waves. 

‘* Get in,” I shouted to Scolli. 

The wind was fast increasing to a 
gale, so that I doubt if he heard my 
words. However, he understood, for 
he clambered into the boat, where I 
quickly followed him. We cast loose, 
and then, each taking an oar, drew off 
from the yacht. 

There were no signs anywhere of the 
ship that had run us down. The 
cutter was already some distance from 
us, and only dimly visible, for now that 
the fog had lifted night was falling. 
The crew in the two boats were, how- 
ever, not far away, trailing slowly after 
the cutter. At once we began rowing 
in their direction, but the choppy sea 
made progress slow. We pulled hard, 
for we had no mind to be caught in the 
swirl of the sinking yacht. As it was, 
we were on the outer edge of the eddy 
as the vessel sank, and for half-a-minute 
the tiny dinghy tossed alarmingly, so 
that the chevalier’s face was all a 
ghastly white. 

After a litt'e the tumult passed, and 
we again rowed away from the place 
where the yaclit had gone down. The 
darkness had increased so suddenly 
that now we could no longer make out 
the cutter or the two boats, but we held 
on as best we could in the direction 
whither we thought they must lie. 
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From time to time I tried a hail, but 
the roaring of the wind and the brawl- 
ing of the waves left me little hope of 
being heard. In truth, there came no 
answer to my cries, and after a time 
we gave up further effort to find the 
others. By tacit consent—we had not 
exchanged a word since leaving the 
yacht—we ceased rowing and used our 
oars only to keep the dinghy head on, 
lest we be swamped by the angry 
waters. It was plain that we could, at 
the best, do no more than keep afloat 
through the night. There was small 
chance of being picked up, for we could 
show no signal in the darkness. It 
would be quite useless, too, to try making 
land, as there was neither moon nor 
star to guide our course. In the 
morning—did we survive the gale—we 
might hope for rescue from some 
vessel, or we might row for the coast 
we deemed nearest. 

I have scant memory of how the 
time passed. I sat there stupid and 
dull, yet watching closely everywhere, 
since I had no mind to be run down 
by a passing ship or to be caught in the 
trough of the sea. The chevalier also 
watched. Or, rather, I so suppose. I 
know that he did not sleep, and once | 
found his eyes fixed on me with the 
same glare of hate that I had seen on 
the yacht. A rift in the clouds revealed 
his face clearly, and afterward in the 
gloom I imagined him still staring at 
me with that ‘deadly ferocity. Out 
there in the storm, and very close to 
death, it was a dreadful thing to realise 
that this, my sole companion in danger, 
was an evil man who hated me because 
I had made known his infamy. It is 
no credit to my humanity, but it is 
truth, that as the dragging hours 
passed I regretted more and more the 
fatal instinct of pity that had led me 
into this woe. 

The frantic plunging of the dinghy 
aroused me from these morbid fancies, 
and I found that we were tumbling 
among breakers. Hardly did I grasp 
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the truth ere the boat was thrown high 
in the air and I was cast headlong 
into the waves. Very soon, however, I 
found myself on my feet in the shallow 
water, where! braced myself against the 
pull of the withdrawing waves. 

A strangled cry came to my ears. I 
made a step towardthe sound, and was 
just in time to seize the chevalier as he 
was being swept back. Another wave 
broke over us, but before it swept sea- 
ward I had the man on his feet and 
braced for the strain. In a moment 
the wave had rushed back past us, and 
then we both set out floundering 
through the shallows toward the shore. 
Another wave came and wrenched 
viciously at us, but we won through 
it, and so came safe to dry land. 

We sprawled on the sand for a 
long hour, shivering, though it was 
mid-summer, resting from the toil 
of our battle with the waves. But 
at last, I stood up, stiffly, and began 
walking inland over the flat and marshy 
wastes that bordered on the sea. I had 
no means of judging with precision, but 
from the direction of the wind earlier 
in the day, I imagined that we were upon 
the coast of France, though just where 
I could not guess. 

As I strode onward, I looked over my 
shoulder, and I saw that the chevalier 
followed. *“Even yet no single word 
had we exchanged, unless it was his 
smothered cry for succour as the sea 
swept him down toward death. 

But the man was so great a coward 
that he dared not remain alone. So 
he followed me close, silent and hating, 
yet following. 

I gave little heed to him. My chief 
concern was to reach some shelter 
where I might obtain food and a bed. 
The clouds were broken now, and at 
intervals a few gleams of cold light 
came straggling. By these I could 
make out the desolate barrenness of 
the region. To right and left and 
behind, the only objects were the sand 
dunes ; in front there was nothing ! 


Through this dreary and hopeless 
ract I walked on and on, for endless 
hours it seemed to me. When I had 
well-nigh lost all heart, I saw some 
way before me a dim line of shadow, 
whereat I quickened my steps until I 
came upto it. Here I found a quad- 
ruple line of trees, and within it lay 
a paved road-bed of bricks, with foot- 
paths on either side. This cheered 
me exceedingly, for now it was evident 
that I was within reach of my fellow- 
man. With new hope I hurried on—and 
listening, I heard the steps of the 
chevalier still following steadfastly. 

Mile after mile I tramped over this 
pretentious highway, ‘twixt double 
rows of trees, and still on either hand 
there was nothing save the marshy 
expanse fading afar into a doubtful 
horizon of cloud and mist. My legs 
grew so weary that I could scarce move 
them; my feet so sore that every step 
wasatorture. Behind meI could hear 
the chevalier shuffling painfully, with 
dragging steps. And still there was no 
single sign of man’s habitation. I 
almost fell exhausted by the wayside. 
It seemed to me that I was one 
accursed, the sport of malignant devils 
that drove me adrift into an endless 
wilderness. 

And then, when hope failed and 
despair was master of my soul, I saw 
before me the soft and kindly twinkling 
of a light. 

It were useless to describe my joy. 
In that instant fatigue was forgotten. 
I hastened forward with new vigours, 
my heart singing praisies to God for 
His mercies. Very soon I reached the 
light. Behind me followed the cheva- 
lier. 

Straightway I was at the door and 
pounding lustily. In the gloom I could 
make out no more than that the struc- 
ture was asmall cottage. Through the 
uncurtained window, whence shone the 
light, I could see the single smal] room. 
In one corner was a couch and on it I 
thought I distinguished a man’s figure. 
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In this I was right, for while I yet 
knocked the mass moved and then 
revealed itself as the form of a peasant, 
who came shambling to the door. As 
he opened, I cried out eagerly in 
French : 

‘‘Hasten, my man. We have been 
shipwrecked, and we perish for lack of 
food and shelter.” 

The door was thrown widely open, and 
I stumbled into the cottage, the chevalier 
following closely. Once within, the 
lout closed the door, took the lamp in 
his hand and scrutinised us shrewdly ; 
then he spoke in mongrel French: 

“‘T have only bread and coffee.” 

“That’s enough,” I answered. 
“‘ Bring it quickly and make a fire.” 

I sank on the couch; the chevalier 
huddled on a chair by the fireplace. 
To quicken the clown’s movements I 
pulled out my sovereign case and 
tossed a piece of gold on the table. 
The fellow started as he heard the ring 
of the metal, and turned avaricious 
eyes on me. As I caught the lust in 
his glance I regretted my folly in 
displaying money before him, for he 
looked a ruffian. 

“ Hurry!” I commanded, and there- 
after I thought no more of the inci- 
dent. 

Worn as we were, the chevalier and 
I nevertheless managed to eat heartily 
of the coarse fare that was set before us. 
The black bread was delightful, the 
cheese ravishing, the chicory ran in 
my veins like wine. But though we 
sat at the same board, the chevalier 
and I spoke not a word to each other, 
and our host was equally taciturn, for 
after his solitary remark he remained 
mute. 

He had built a generous fire, and 
when I had finished eating I sat before 
it, while I smoked one happy pipe. 

The pipe fell clattering on the 
hearth, and I awoke with a start, to 
question the cottager. 

“The bed ?”’ 

He pointed to a corner, where I 


now saw a short ladder that hung 
from a trap in the ceiling. By this I 
speedily mounted, carryinga fragment of 
candle with which my landlord had pro- 
vided me, and so came through the trap 
into a little attic room, hardly ten feet 
square and having a single window. 
For its whole furniture there was arough 
mattress covered with a blanket, that 
lay along one wall. 

I was in no mood to cavil at my 
quarters. Promptly I shut the trap, 
and then stretched myself on the rude 
bed. As the chevalier had not fol- 
lowed me, I understood that he would 
sleep on the couch below. 

Yet I could not sleep. The weari- 
ness of body, the wreck of nerves had 
set my mind in a whirl so swift and so 
persistent that I could not calm myself. 
The candle guttered and went out, but 
the darkness was filled with the pic- 
tures of my troubled brain, and brought 
no peace. It was light enough out- 
side so that the window was a square 
of ghostly white, and at this I stared 
until, when I closed my eyes, it danced 
on my retina. The wind continued 
to blow, and violently ; indeed, it seemed 
to me that every moment its strength 
increased. I feared that the cottage 
would be overwhelmed by some fierce 
blast, for it swayed ominously, groan- 
ing the while an accompaniment to the 
tempest’s shrieks. At last I fell into a 
dose, but nightmares made my sleep 
hideous. 

Then, of a sudden, I was wide-awake. 
A horror of something, I knew not 
what, possessed me, and made me the 
cringing victim of its vagaries. My 
head was whirling with vertigo as I sat 
up; all the room reeled before my eyes. 
I sprang to my feet and lurched blindly 
to the window. 

I pushed the sash open and leaned 
out. For a brief moment my dizziness 
passed, and I looked forth with relief 
on the scene. A short way from the 
window was a group of buildings, a 
farmhouse and outbuildings. Though 
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THE CHAMBER OF FEAR 


the wind raged, the moon was now 
shining so that I saw clearly. 

An indistinct noise in the room 
behind me caused me to turn quickly. 
But though my eyes roved the chamber 
I could distinguish in the gloom nothing 
to cause alarm. The instinct of fear 
held me closely; nevertheless, I strove 
to cast it from me, and after a moment 
I stepped forward toward my bed. As 
I moved, the vertigo again seized me, 
I staggered, and fell heavily. Quickly 
I was on my hands and knees, but my 
head still swam, so that I dared not try 
torise. AsI crouched there, half dazed, 
a subtle sound near by caused me to 
turn my head, and I saw dimly a 
shadowed mass, close at hand and 
creeping stealthily upon me. At the 
sight I sprang erect and struck wildly, 
madly. My blow fell on flesh that 
yielded to the shock—I heard a sharp 
cry of pain. Instantly the form of my 
enemy vanished into the darkness. I 
stumbled back to the window, where I 
held myself upright, waiting and watch- 
ing. 

Now that I had time to think I 
could not doubt as to the nature of 
my adversary. Again I bewailed my 
stupidity in displaying gold to the 
peasant. Dully, I wondered if he had 
already killed and robbed the chev- 
alier. Certainly the assassin had 
little to fear. Two exhausted men 
washed up by the waves—they could 
offer but feeble resistance to his 
strength. Yet a sharp rage against 
the man’s treachery surged in me. 

For a little, nothing happened, and 
[ allowed the tension of my nerves to 
relax. Instantly the vertigo returned. 
My brain was in tumult; the world 
was chaos. In the stress of it I forgot 
my foe. Turning, I again leaned from 
the window. My eyes rested blindly 
on the landscape. 

Then, as in a lightning fiash, my 
vision cleared. My sickness passed 
unheeded in the shock of amaze- 
ment. 
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There, at last, I realised, with a thrill 
of uttermost horror that the struggles 
and terrors of the night had made me 
mad, that my brain was the powerless 
prey of its own phantoms. A sob of 
anguish burst upon me. In that mo- 
ment I had no fear of death—only of 
myself ! 

For the scene was new and strange. 
When before I looked from this same 
window I had beheld buildings and 
stacks of hay and straw. Now my 
eyes rested on a little pond ; beyond it 
a field of uncut corn stretched; no- 
where was there sign of house or barn 
or heaped-up hay and grain. 

Instinct warned me of danger within 
the chamber, and I was glad to turn 
from the torture of my _ troubled 
thoughts to the vehemence of conflict. 
I moved a little from the window into 
the shadow and peered closely, and 
listened. If my blow had stunned the 
enemy, he had now recovered, for I 
could hear a dragging movement on 
the right. Without a second’s delay, I 
leaped toward the sound. Ina moment 
I had the man in my arms, and we 
were writhing here and there over the 
floor, fighting to kill. ‘ 

A sharp pain darted through my arm. 
Under it my grasp loosened, but as the 
man drew free, I whirled from his blow 
and sprang toward the window. 

As I leaped forward,I felt again that 
deadly nausea; the room spun like a 
top. And then, above all the noise of 
the wind, there arose all about me a 
sudden and fearful clamour, as if the 
very building were alive and shrieking 
despair. 

All this was in a second, and in that 
second I was at the window. But as I 
sprang upon the sill I knew that my 
madness remained. 

For again I looked on a scene 
unlike either before. There were neither 
buildings nor stacks, neither pond nor 
field of corn; instead, a narrow canal, 
and beside it ran the quadruple row 
of trees — underneath which I had 
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walked. White forms, too, flashed 
by me as I gazed. 

But I made no pause. I leaped out. 

Suddenly I was caught in a soft, 
resistless embrace. I was carried high, 
up and up, with fearful speed—then 
cast afar, to fall an endless way, it 
seemed to me. There came a huge 
splash, and the waters of the canal 
closed over me. 

When I regained consciousness I 
was lying on the bank of the canal, 
and the sun was shining into my eyes. 

I lay there, idly gazing, my thoughts 
not yet alert. Without interest, I 
watched the windmill close by, its 
sails turning slowly and evenly in the 
light breeze. The style of it bore wit- 
ness that this was Holland; but for 
that I cared not at all. 

A man at the window behind the 
sails put out a hand to the rudder and 


swung the sails to another angle, 
where they took the wind more 
strongly. As the axis revolved hesitat- 


ingly, | saw that this was a windmill 
of the rarer sort, in which the tiny 
upper chamber itself turns as the rudder 
varies the direction of the sails. 

I saw the face of the man at the 
window. At the sight, memory of the 
night came rushing back on me, and 
with it, understanding. My chamber 
had been that rotary loft. The gale 
had torn loose the rudder’s fastenings, 


so that the room had swung here and 
there as the wind veered. Thus my 
single window had traversed the land- 
scape, while I had attributed the move- 
ment to an imagined vertigo, to a dis- 
eased brain. At the last the sails 
themselves must have broken trém 
their moorings. It was by one of 
these I had been caught and hurled 
forth. 

Even so there was peril still. At any 
moment the man at the window might 
espy me, and hasten to complete his 
work. A clump of bushes a few yards 
from me offered a hiding-place. To- 
ward these I crawled. 

But as I came behind them my eyes 
fell on something that caused me new 
horror. 

Just behind the bushes lay the 
huddled body of a man, the face toward 
me. And the face was that of the 
chevalier Scolli. 

At last I understood all. It was the 
chevalier who, to silence the one man 
that could disgrace him, had attacked 
me in the windmill chamber. In his 
right hand he still held a dagger 
firmly clutched. 

The sails that had cradled me and 
tossed me down to the cushion of the 
canal had crushed his skull. 


It is curious that of all on board the 
Nomad that night the chevalier alone 
perished. 
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Running the Gauntlet 


Ghe Story of a Young Engineer on his First Run 


Sy Frank H. Spearman 


strike, and not a pound of freight 

had been moved. Things did look 
smoky on the West End. The General 
Superintendent happened to be with 
us when the news came. ‘‘ You can't 
handle it, boys,” said he nervously. 
*“What you'd better do is to turn it 
over to the Columbian Pacific.” 

Our contracting freight agent on the 
Coast at that time was a fellow so 
erratic that he was nicknamed “ Crazy- 
horse.” Right in the midst of the 
strike ‘‘Crazy-horse” wired that he 
had secured a big silk shipment. 
We were paralysed. We had no 
engineers, no firemen, and no motive 
power to speak of. The strikers 
were pounding our men, wrecking 
our trains, and giving us the worst 
of it generally; that is, when we 
couldn’t give it to them. Why the 
fellow displayed his activity at that 
particular juncture still remains a 
mystery. Perhaps he had a grudge 
against the road; if so, he took an 
artful revenge. Everybody on the 
system with ordinary railroad sense 
knew that our struggle was to keep 
clean of freight business until we got 
rid of our strike. Anything valuable 
or perishable was especially unwelcome. 
But the stuff was docked, and loaded, 
and consigned in our care before 
we knew it. After that, a refusal to 
carry it would be like hoisting the 
white flag; and that is something which 
never yet flew over the West End. 

““Turn it over to the Columbian,” 
said the General Superintendent; but 
the General Superintendent was not 
looked up to on our division. He 
hadn’t enough sand. Our head was a 
fighter, and he gave tone to every 


y was the second month of the 
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man under him. ‘‘ No,”’ he thundered, 
bringing down his fist. ‘Not in a 
thousand years. We'll move it our- 
selves. Wire Montgomery (the General 
Manager) that we will take care of it. 
And wire him to discharge Crazy-horse 
—and to do it right off.” And before 
the silk was turned over to us Crazy- 
horse was looking for another job. It 
is the only case on record where a 
freight hustler was discharged for 
getting business. 

There were twelve carloads; it was 
insured for seventeen thousand pounds 
a car; you can figure how far the title 
is wrong, but you never can estimate 
the worry the stuff gave us. It looked 
as big as two million pounds worth. 
In fact, one scrub car-tink, with the 
glory of the West End at heart, had a 
fight over the amount with a sceptical 
hostler. He maintained that the actual 
money value was twenty-four million 
pounds; but I give you the figures 
just as they went over the wire; and 
they are right. 

What bothered us most was that the 
strikers had the tip almost as soon as 
we had it. Having friends on every 
road in the country, they knew as 
much about our business as we our- 
selves. The minute it was announced 
that we should move the silk, they 
were after us. It was a defiance; a 
last one. If we could move freight— 
for we were already moving passengers 
after a fashion—the strike might be 
well accounted beaten. 

Stewart, the leader of the local con- 
tingent, together with his followers, 
got after me at once. 

““ You don’t show much sense, Reed,” 
said he. ‘‘ You fellows here are break- 
ing your necks to get things moving, 
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and when this strike’s over, if our boys 
ask for your discharge, they’ll get it.” 
This road can’t run without our 
engineers. We're going to beat you. 
If you dare try to move this silk, we’ll 
have your scalp when it’s over. _ You'll 
never get your silk to its destination, 
I’ll promise you that. And if you ditch 
it and make two hundred thousand 
pounds loss, you'll get let out, anyway, 
my buck.” 

“I’m here to obey orders, Stewart,” 
said I. What was the use of more? I 
felt uncomfortable; but we had deter- 
mined to move the silk; there was no 
more to be said. 

When I went over to the round- 
house and told Neighbor the decision, 
he said never a word, but he looked a 
great deal. Neighbor’s task was to 
supply the motive power. All that we 
had, uncrippled, was in the passenger 
service, because passengers should 
be taken care of first ofall. In order 
to win a strike you must have public 
opinion on your side. 

** Nevertheless, Neighbor,” said I, 
after we had talked a while, ‘“‘we must 
move the silk also.” 

Neighbor studied ; then he roared at 
his foreman. ‘Send Bartholomew 
Mullen here.” He spoke with a 
decision that made me think the busi- 
ness was done. I had never happened, 
it is true, to hear of Bartholomew 
Mullen in the department of motive 
power; but the impression the name 
gave me was of a monstrous fellow, big 
as Neighbor, or old man Sankey, or 
Dad Hamilton. “I'll put Bartholomew 
ahead of it,” said Neighbor tightly. 

I saw a boy walk into the office. 
“Mr. Garten said you wanted me, 
sir,” said he, addressing the Master 
Mechanic. 

= 
Neighbor. 

The figure in my mind’s eye shrunk 
in a twinkling. Then it occurred to 
me that it must be this boy’s father 
who was wanted. 


Bartholomew,” responded 
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You have been begging for a chance 
to take out an engine, Bartholomew,” 
began Neighbor, coldly ; and I knew it 
was on. 

** Yes, sir.” 

“You want to get killed, Bartholo- 
mew ?” 

Bartholomew smiled as if the idea 
was not altogether displeasing. 

“* How would you like to go pilot to- 
morrow for McCurdy? You to take 
the Forty-four and runas first Seventy- 
eight. McCurdy will run as second 
Seventy-eight.” 

**] know I could run an engine all 
right,” ventured Bartholomew, as_ if 
Neighbor were the only one taking the 
chances in giving him an engine. “I 
know the track; I helped McNeff fire 
one week.”’ 

‘‘ Then go home and go to bed, and 
be over here at six o’clock to-morrow 
morning. And sleep sound, for it may 
be your last chance.” 

It was plain that the Master Me- 
chanic hated to do it; it was simply 
sheer necessity. 

“ He’s a wiper,” mused Neighbor, 
as Bartholomew walked springily away. 
“TI took him in here sweeping two 
years ago. He ought to be firing now, 
but the union held him back; that’s 
why he don’t like them. He knows 
more about an engine now than half 
the lodge. They'd better have let him 
in,” said the Master Mechanic grimly. 
“He may be the means of breaking 
their backs yet. If I give him an 
engine and he runs it, I’ll never take 
him off, union or no union, strike or no 
strike.” 

“ How old is that boy ?” I asked. 

** Eighteen; and never a kithora kin 
that I know of. Bartholomew Mullen,”’ 
mused Neighbor, as the slight figure 
moved across the flat, “big name— 
small boy. Well, Bartholomew, you'll 
know something more by to-morrow 
night about running an engine, or a 
whole lot less; that’s as it happens. If 
he gets killed, it’s your fault, Reed.” 
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“© Bartholomew stuck to his levers like a man,” 


He meant that I was calling on 
him for men when he couldn’t supply 
them. 

“| heard once,” he went on, “ about 
a fellow named Bartholomew being 
mixed up in a massacre. But I take it 
he must have been an older man than 
our Bartholomew—nor his other name 
wasn’t Mullen, neither. I disremember 


just what it was;. but it wasn’t 
Mullen.” 4 

“Well, don’t say I want to -get 
the boy killed, Neighbor,” I protested. 
“I’ve got plenty to answer for. I’m 
here to run trains—when there are any 
to run; that’s murder enough for me. 
You needn’t send Bartholomew out on 
my account.” 
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‘Give him a slow schedule, and I'll 
give him orders to jump early, that’s 
all we can do. If the strikers don’t 
ditch him, he'll get through somehow.” 

It stuck in my crop—the idea of 
putting that boy on a pilot engine to 
take all the dangers ahead of that par- 
ticular train; but I had a good deal 
else to think of besides. From the 
minute the silk got into the McCloud 
yards, we posted double guards around. 
About twelve o'clock that night we 
held a council of war, which ended in 
our running the train into the out 
freight-house. The result was that by 
morning we had a new train made up. 
It consisted of fourteen refrigerator 
cars loaded with oranges, which had 
come in mysteriously the night before. 
It was announced that the silk would 
be held for the present and the oranges 
rushed through at once. Bright and 
early the refrigerator train was run 
down to the ice-houses, and twenty 
men were put to work icing the oranges. 
At seven o’clock, McCurdy pulled in 
the local passenger with engine 105. 
Our plan was to cancel the local and 
run him right out with the oranges. 
When he got in, he reported that the 
105 had sprungatire; this threw us 
outentirely. There was a_ hurried 
conference in the round-house. 

“What can you do?” asked the 
Superintendent in desperation. 

“ There’s only one thing I can do. 
Put Bartholomew Mullen on it with 
the 44, and put McCurdy to bed for 
Number Two _ to-night,’” responded 
Neighbor. 

We were running first in first out; 
but we took care always to have some- 
body for One and Two who at least 
knew an injector from an air-pump. 

It was eight o'clock. _I looked into 
the locomotive stalls. The first—the 
only—man in sight was Bartholomew 
Mullen. He was very busy polishing 
the 44. He had good steam on her, 
and the old tub was wheezing away as 
if she had the asthma. The 44 was 


old ; she was homely; she was rickety ; 
but Bartholomew Mullen wiped her 
battered nose as deferentially as if she 
had been a spick-span, spider-driver, 
tail-truck, mail-racer. She wasn’t 
much—the 44. But in those days 
Bartholomew wasn’t much; and the 44 
was Bartholomew’s. 

*“ How is she steaming, Bartholo- 
mew?’ I sang out; he was right in 
the middle of her. Looking up, he 
fingered his waste modestly and blushed 
through a dab of crude petroleum over 
his eye. ‘‘ Hundred and thirty pounds, 
sir. She’s a terrible free steamer, the 
old 44. I’m all ready to run her out.” 

““Who’s marked up to.fire for you, 
Bartholomew ?” 

Bartholomew Mullen looked at me 
fraternally. ‘“‘ Neighbor couldn't give 
anybody but a wiper, sir,” said Bar- 
tholomew, in a sort of a wouldn’t-that- 
kill-you tone. 

The unconscious arrogance of the 
boy quite knocked me: so soon had 
honours changed his point of view. 
Last night a despised wiper; at day- 
break, an engineer ; and his nose in the 
air at the idea of taking on a wiper for 
fireman. And all so innocent. 

“Would you object, Bartholomew,” 
I suggested gently, ‘‘to a train-master 
for fireman? ” 

**T don’t—think so, sir.” 

“Thank you; because I am going 
your way this morning myself, and 
I thought I’d ride with you. Is it 
all right?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes, sir—if Neighbor doesn’t 
care. 

I smiled: he didn’t know whom 
Neighbor took orders from; but he 
thought, evidently, not from me. 

“Then run her down to the oranges, 
Bartholomew, and couple on, and we'll 
order ourselves out. See?” 

The 44 looked like a baby-carriage 
when we got her in front of the re- 
frigeraters. However, after the neces- 
sary preliminaries, we gave a very 
sporty toot, and pulled out. In a:few 
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RUNNING 


** There stood 
Bartholomew.” 


minutes we were sail- 
ing down the valley. 

For fifty miles we bobbed along with 
our cargo of iced silk as easy as old 
shoes ; for I need hardly explain that 
we had packed the silk into the refrige- 
rators to confuse the strikers. The 
great risk was that they would try to 
ditch us. 

I was watching the track as a mouse 








would a cat, looking every minute for 
trouble. We cleared the gumbo cut 
west of the Beaver at a pretty good 
clip, in order to make the grade on the 
other side. The bridge there is hidden 
in summer by a grove of hack-berries. 
I had just pulled open to cool her a 
bit when I noticed how high the back- 
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water was on each side of the track. 
Suddenly I felt the fill going soft 
under the drivers; felt the 44 wobble 
and slew. Bartholomew shyt off hard, 
and threw the air as I sprang to the 
window. The peaceful little creek 
ahead looked very angry, and the 
bottoms ‘were a lake. 

Somewhere up the valley there had 
been a cloudburst, for overhead the 
sun was bright. The Beaver was roar- 
ing over its banks, and the bridge 
was out. Bartholomew screamed for 
brakes; it looked as if we were against it 
—and hard. A soft track tostop on; a 
torrent of storm-water ahead, and two 
hundred thousand pounds’ worth of 
silk behind, not to mention equipment. 

I yelled at Bartholomew, and mo- 
tioned for him to jump; my conscience 
is clear on that point. The 44 was 
stumbling along, trying like a drunken 
man to hang to the rotten track. 

“ Bartholomew!” I yelled; but he 
was head out and looking back at his 
train while he jerked frantically at 
the air-lever. I understood: the air 
wouldn’t work; it never will on those 
old tubs when you need it. The sweat 
pushed out on me. I was thinking of 
how much the silk would bring us after 
the bath in the Beaver. Bartholomew 
stuck to his levers like a man in a 
signal-tower, but every second brought 
us closer to open water. Watching 
him intent only on saving his first 
train—heedless of his life—I was 
actually ashamed to jump. While I 
hesitated he somehow got the brakes 
to set; the old 44 bucked like a bronco. 

It wasn’t too soon. She checked her 
train nobly at the last, but I saw 
nothing could keep her from the drink. 
I gave Bartholomew a terrific slap, and 
again I yelled; then turning to the 
gangway, I dropped into the soft mud 
on my side: the 44 hung low, and it 
was easy lighting. 

Bartholomew sprang from his seat a 
second later; but his blouse caught in 
the teeth of the quadrant. He stooped 


quick as thought, and peeled the thing 
over his head. Then he was caught 
fast by the wristbands, and the ponies 
of the 44 tipped over the broken abut- 
ment. Pull as he would he couldn’t 
get free. The pilot dipped into the 
torrent slowly. But losing her balance, 
the 44 kicked her heels into the air 
like lightning, and shot with a fright- 
ened wheeze plump into the creek, 
dragging her engineer with her. 

The head car stopped on the brink. 
Running across the track, I looked for 
Bartholomew. He wasn’t there; I 
knew he must have gone down with 
his engine. Throwing off my gloves, 
I dived, just as I stood, close to the 
tender, which hung half submerged. I 
am a good bit of a fish under water, 
but no self-respecting fish would be 
caught in that yellow mud. I realised, 
too, the instant I struck the water, 
that I should have dived on the up- 
stream side. The current took me 
away whirling; when I came up for 
air, I was fifty feet below the pier. I 
scrambled out, feeling it was all up 
with Bartholomew ; but to my amaze- 
ment, as I shook my eyes open, the 
train crew were running forward, and 
there stood Bartholomew on the track 
above me, looking at the refrigerators. 
When I got to him, he explained how 
he was dragged under and had to tear 
the sleeves out of his blouse under 
water to get free. 

The surprise is how little fuss men 
make about such things when they are 
busy. It took only five minutes for 
the conductor to hunt up a coil of wire 
and a sounder for me, and by the time 
he got forward with it Bartholomew 
was half-way up a telegraph-pole to 
help me cut in on a live wire. Fast as 
I could, I rigged a pony, and began 
calling the McCloud despatcher. It 
was rocky sending, but after no end of 
pounding I got him, and gave orders 
for the wrecking gang, and for one 
more of Neighbor’s rapidly decreasing 
supply of locomotives. 
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Bartholomew, sitting ona strip of fence 

which still rose above water, looked 
forlorn. To lose in the Beaver the 
first engine he ever handled was tough, 
and he was evidently speculating on 
his chances of ever getting another. If 
there weren’t tears in his eyes, there 
was storm-water certainly. But after 
the relief engine had pulled what was 
left of us back six miles to a 
siding, I made it my first busi- 
ness to explain to Neighbor, 
who was nearly beside himself, 
that Bartholomew not only 
was not at fault, but that by 
his nerve he had actually saved 
the train. 
{2 “I'll tell you, Neighbor,” I 
suggested, when we gotstraight- 
ened around. “ Give us the 109 
to go. ahead as a pilot, and run 
her around the river division 
with Foley and the 216.” 

“ What’ll you do with Num- 
ber Six?” growled Neighbor. 
Six was the local passenger 
west. 

“Annul it 
west of Mc- 
Cloud,” said 
I, instantly. 
“ We've got 
this silk on 
our han’ds 
now, and I’d 
move it if it 
tied up every 
passenger 
train on the 
division. If 
we can_ get 
the stuff 
through, it 
will practic- 
ally beat the 
strike. If we 
fail, it will 
beat the com- 
pany. 

By the time 
we had backed 
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to Newhall Junction, Neighbor had 
made up his mind my way. Mullen and 
I climbed into the 10g, and Foley, with 
the 216, and none too good a grace, 
coupled on to the silk, and flying red 
signals, we started again over the river 
division. 

Foley was always full of mischief. 
He had a better engine than ours, and 

















‘© Away we went across the yard.” 
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he took great satisfaction the rest of 
the afternoon in crowding us. Every 
mile of the way he was on our heels. 
I was throwing the coal, and have 
reason toremember. It was after dark 
when we reached the Beverly Hill, 
and we took it at alively pace. The 
strikers were not on our minds then; 
it was Foley who bothered. 

When the long parallel steel lines of 
the upper yards spread before us, 
flashing under the arc lights, we were 
away above yard speed. Running a 
locomotive into one of those big yards 
is like shooting a rapid in a canoe. 
There is a bewildering maze of tracks, 
lighted by red and green lamps, which 
must be watched the closest to keep 
out of trouble. The hazards are multi- 
plied the minute you pass the throat, 
and a yard wreck is a dreadful tangle ; it 
makes everybody from road-master to 
flagman furious, and not even Bartho- 
lomew wanted to face an inquiry on a 
yard wreck. On the other hand, he 
could't afford to be caught by Foley, 
who was chasing him out of pure 
caprice. 

I saw the boy holding the throttle at 
a half, and fingering the air anxiously as 
we jumped over the frogs; but the 
roughest riding on track so far beats 
the ties as a cushion, that when the 109 
suddenly stuck her paws through an 
open switch we bounced against the 
roof of the cab like footballs. I grabbed 
a brace with one hand, and with the 
other reached instinctively across ,to 
Bartholomew's side to seize the throttle. 
But as I tried to shut him off he jerked 
it wide open in spite of me, and turned 
with lightning in his eye. ‘‘ No!” he 
cried, and his voice rang hard. The 109 
took the tremendous shove at her back 
and leaped like a frightened horse. 
Away we went across the yard, through 
the cinders, and over the ties; my te: th 
have never been the same since. I don’t 
belong on an engine, anyway, and since 
then I have kept off. At the moment I 
was convinced that the strain had been 


too much, that Bartholomew was stark 
crazy. He sat clinging like a lobster to 
his levers and bouncing clear to the roof. 

But his strategy was dawning on me; 
in fact, he was pounding it into me. 
Even the shock and scare of leaving the 
track and tearing up the yard had not 
driven from Bartholomew’s noddle the 
most important feature of our situation, 
which was, above everything, to keep out 
of the way of the silk train. 

I felt every moment more mortified 
at my attempt to shut him off. I had 
done the trick of the woman who grabs 
the reins. It was even better to tear 
up the yard than to stop for Foley to 
smash into and scatter the silk over the 
coal chutes. Bartholomew’s decision 
was one of the traits which make the 
runner ; instant perception coupled to 
instant resolve. The ordinary dub thinks 
what he should have done to avoid 
disaster after it is all over; Bartholo- 
mew thought before. 

On we bumped, across frogs, through 
switches, over splits, and into target 
rods, when—and this is the miracle of it 
all—the 109 got her forefeet on a split 
switch, made a contact, and after a slew 
or two, like a bogged horse, she swung 
up sweet on the rails again, tender and 
all. Bartholomew shut off with an 
under-cut that brought us up stuttering, 
and nailed her feet with the air right 
where she stood. We had left the 
track and ploughed a hundred feet 
across the yards and jumped on to 
another track. It is the only time I 
ever heard of its happening anywhere, 
but I was on the engine with Bartho- 
lomew Mullen when it was done. 

Foley choked his train the instant he 
saw our hind lights bobbing. We 
climbed down and ran back. He had 
stopped just where we should have 
stood if I had shut off. 

Bartholomew ran to the switch to 
examine it. The contact light (green) 
still burned like a false beacon; and 
lucky it did, for it showed that the 
switch had been tampered with and 
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exonerated Bartholomew Mullen com- 
pletely. The attempt of the strikers to 
spill the silk in the yards had only 
made the reputation of a new engineer. 
Thirty minutes later, the sick-train 
was turned over to the East End to 
wrestle with, and we breathed, all of 
us, a good bit easier. 

Bartholomew Mullen, now a _pas- 
senger runner whoranks with Kennedy 
and Jack Moore and Foley and George 
Sinclair himself, got a personal letter 
from the Genera! Manager compli- 
menting him on his pretty wit ; and he 
was good enough to say nothing what- 
ever about mine. 

We registered that night and went 
to supper together: Foley, Jackson, 
Bartholomew, and I. Afterwards we 


dropped into the despatcher’s office. 
Something was coming from McCloud, 
but the operator to save his life couldn’t 
I listened a minute; it was 
Now, Neighbor isn’t great 


catch it. 
Neighbor. 





on despatching trains. He can make 
himself understood over the poles, but 
his sending is like a boy's sawing 
wood—sort of uneven. However, 
though I am not much on running 
ards, I claim to be able to take the 
wildest ball that was ever thrown along 
the wire, and the chair was tendered 
me at once to catch Neighbor’s ex- 
traordinary passes at the McCloud key. 
They came something like this: 

“To Opr. Tell Massacree ’—that 
was the word that stuck them all, and 
I could perceive that Neighbor was 
talking emphatically. He had ap- 
parently forgotten Bartholomew’s last 
name, and was trying to connect with 
the one he had “ disremembered ” the 
night _ before. ‘**Tell Massacree,”’ 
repeated Neighbor, “that he is al-l-l 
right. Tell hi-m I give him double 
mileage for to-day all the way through. 
And to-morrow he gets the 109 to 
keep.—N EIGHB-B-OR.” 
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Marriage on the Main 
By S. Elgar Benet 


HE strip of shingle along the 
T Eastern border was chiefly im- 
portant for good shooting and 

sand ponies. 

Across a stretch of blue water was 
the pound where sturgeon nets were 
spread, and miles beyond was the sea’s 
highway over which plied ship’s and 
schooners, steamers and tramps. With 
the wind landward, this procession 
that seemed neither of earth nor of 
water, but a thing of violet air, passed 
well into shore, and at night the 
lights suggested yellow links in an in- 
visible chain. 

Brank Dervis, with an old rifle for 
company, had haunted the beach below 
for three days and nights. When 
thought grew beyond repression, he 
aimed at the birds and hit nothing, or 
sent the sand ponies swimming out 
into the bay. His vengeful feelings 
were relieved by the thunder of the rifle 
and by the consternation that followed 
its report. 

After dark he sat on a hummock of 
grass, with the rifle between his knees, 
and dozed or stared seaward. 

On the evening of the first night out 
a light had kindled in the East, where 
it burned and glowed and smouldered 
into blackness again. 

“A schooner, a two-master,” he 
muttered, ‘an’ she’s boun’ south, an’ 
she’s afire, an’ she’ll burn clean down 
to the water’s aidge, an’ the fools ’at 
couldn't take no better care o’ her ’n 
that ‘ll be glad enough to take to the 
boats. An’ the wind’s agin’ ‘em an’ ’ll 
land ’em out tosea,an’ serve 'em right.” 

When dawn broke he stretched his 
legs and arms, and shook his muscles 
free from stiffness. He looked resent- 
fully at the growing light, which 
showed where the sun was coming up. 
When its red rim cut sharply into the 


sky, there was a black mark across it. 

*‘Tt’s the hulk of her,” said Dervis, 
‘an’ she'll get into a trough an’ settle, 
an’ then there’ll be mischief, an’ serve 
‘em right.” 

Ten miles down the beach four of 
his friends were fishing a pound. The 
hold of a stranded vessel, under the 
shoulder of a sand dune, sheltered 
them between tides and at night. 
When Dervis stood in the. doorway, 
the pounds had been fished, and the 
boats were turned bottom up in the sun. 

There was one man left in charge. 
He had a small head on a long neck, 
and his narrow black eyes had a sparkle 
in their depths that was ever ready to 
break out in mirth. A scar had drawn 
his thin-lipped mouth slightly to one 
side; his lean frame had a remarkable 
strength, and he was known in Croy as 
an all-round surfman and seaman. 

While Dervis threw his rifle in a 
corner and himself upon a bench, he 
had quickened the fire and placed a sea 
trout over it. 

“No breakfast, I reckon. What d’ye 
shoot ?” 

“‘ Nothin’. They’s some late willets 
along the beach, an’ I jus’ fired to keep 
from goin’ back to Croy an emptvin’ 
the ol’ rifle into Sol Plimsol. I didn’t 
shoot to hit.” 

Hurlock laid a plate, knife and fork, 
and set a big pone on the table. 

“They’s a wreck about five mile up,” 
Dervis went on, *‘ might be a schooner, 
a two-master. Seems like a storm driv 
her to pieces first an’ a fire finished 
her. Looks burned clean to the aidge, 
an’ there she lays. If you say so, I'll 
take your boat an’ go out. She ha’nts 
me, layin’ there right in the eye o’ the 
sun for the last two mornin’s. An’ the 
wind’s fair.” 

Hurlock placed the pan of hot fish 
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MARRIAGE ON THE MAIN 


before his guest and watched him eat. 
When the sharpness had worn from 
his hunger, he said: 

“ An’ you’ve been wanderin’ up an’ 
down the sand for two whole nights an’ 
days; a sleepin’ in the open, an’ no 
better reason for it than Sol Plimsol.” 

“Do I want to shoot the man? 
Didn’t I stay aroun’ till I couldn’t bear 
the soun’ of his name?” 

* An’ a girl,” Hurlock continued, 
“that’s not much of a girl to look at 
accordin’ to my way o’ thinkin’. An’ 
you go aroun’ makin’ all this fuss, when 
the whole up an’ down of it is you don’ 
want the girl enough to get her.” 

Dervis was speechless from resent- 
ment. 

*“ You don’t. Because where a girl’s 
concerned the man that wants her mos’ 
is the man ‘at gets her. That's it. 
They is ways. They is ways for all 
things an’ all men, an’ if a man don’t 
fin’ ‘em out, that his lookout. But 
there is ways, an’ Sol Plimsol’s found 
out better ways than you.” 

“ No such thing,” said Dervis. “It 
was her mother, ol’ Mis’ Pollit, that 
put it into his head.”’ 

** Sol Plimsol’s got a house back on 
the main with a patch o’ groun’. He's 
got a pack o’ houn’ dogs ’at you can 
hear clean across the county when the 
wind’s in the right direction; an’ his 
house is got a good board floor an’ a 
place for a wife. Where are you got 
to take a wife to?” 

Dervis ate the last of the fish and the 
pone in silence. 

“ Maybe it don’t make no difference 
to Marriekin, but there’s ol’ Mis’ 
Pollit. She seems to think she’s kep’ 
the girl waitin’ long enough for you— 
four year, an’ they’s no more room for 
her in the boat; an’ if she don’ take 
Sol Plimsol they’s a pretty good chance 
0’ gettin’ nobody.” 

Dervis stood up in disgust, but Hur- 
lock would not let him go. 

‘“‘ There is ways,” he persisted; “‘an’ 
what remains for you is to find’em out.” 


He did not admit that a losing trade 
in muskrat skins some years back 
influenced his disapproval of Sol 
Plimsol. 

Dervis fitted a mast to Hurlock’s 
boat and went out through the inlet 
with a fair wind. His incapacity tor- 
tured him. Not want Marriekin 
enough! When the little common- 
place creature — commonplace even 
among beach standards—made up his 
sum of beauty and desire. 

The derelict lay not far from where 
he had first seen her, swinging lazily in 
the long sweep of the waves. She 
settled slowly, and as the sea had gone 
down her decks were no longer washed. 
Dervis made his boat fast and climbed 
aboard. A crew of four might have 
manned her. Everything above decks 
had been burned or carried away, and 
the donkey engine was a wreck. There 
was no trace of her name. The hold 
was partly filled with a cargo of lumber, 
beneath which rows of long packing- 
cases were stowed. Dervis pried off a 
corner of the pine covering with his 
jack-knife and found the glint of metal. 
He broke his blade against it, and left 
off with a baffled curiosity that brought 
him nearer to human fellowship than 
anything he had known for the past 
month. He had a feeling of pro- 
prietorship through discovery. While 
he waited for the tide to help him 
shoreward he watched the blackened 
hulk with the interest of an owner. 

Hurleck said he reckoned the cases 
were full of something, and he went out 
with Dervis the following day. She 
still floated easily, as if she never in- 
tended to go further below the surface. 

Hurlock’s axe split the pine covering ° 
and the metal cases showed as fine a 
set of rifles as ever made the eyes of a 
soldier shine or helped to add a ghastly 
ornament to war. : 

Hurlock stood up and struck his 
hands on his sides. 

“‘ There is ways,”’ he said, “‘ an’ what 
isn’t the way for one man is just so for 
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another. D’ye know what you've 
found ?” 

“‘Guns,” answered Dervis. 

“Guns, an’ a lot of ’em, if the 
other boxes is as well.set up as this. 
You don’t know how they got here ?” 

Dervis shook his head. 

“It’s this way, like as not.” He 
pointed southward. ‘‘ There's fightin’ 
off there, an’ one side or the other's out 
o’ guns; an’ this’’—he touched the 
deck with his heel—‘*‘ has been fitted 
out with supplies at a profit. Not 
open and above board. Oh, no. We're 
for non-interference, they tell me, 
an’ by-an’-by we'll sail in and _ lift 
the whole concern. This is a private 
affair. Bless you, man, don’t you see 
what you’ve got? She’san adventurer 
—a filibusterer—she’s a blockade runner 
that’s met the storm off the Capes, or 
the Government’s after her, an’ they’ve 
throwed up the whole business, set fire 
to the craft an’ got away in the long 
boat before the gale struck ‘em. Or, 
maybe, they had no choice. Every 
man of ‘em gone overboard an’ ’ll come 
ashore further up. Your fortune’s 
made. There’s not enough here to 
bring down the officers; but there’s 
enough in this hold to buy a farm on the 
main at eight shillings an acre, an’ rig 
out this hulk into something ofa vessel.” 

“If there’s anything in it,” said 
Dervis, “you'll get your share. I 
won't be the only one in luck. Take 
hold a’ manage to suit yourself.” 

He wished the war had come on six 
months sooner, that the plans of the 
dealers in small arms might have 
helped to prevent Marriekin's marriage. 

Within the next few weeks, by means 
of hard work, a change in the wind, 
and the aid of his fishermen, Hurlock 
succeeded in carrying off the cargo and 
beaching the wreck. 

On a streaming autumn morning, 
Mrs. Pollit was doing the family washing 
within the doorway to escape the rain, 
and she splashed so vigorously there was 
almost as much water inside as out. 


Five year’s back the Pollit’s house- 
boat had made its way through canalsand 
shallow watercourses until it reached 


Croy. Jared Pollit had been born in 
a houseboat, and paddled through life 
under his parents’ guidance for fifty 
years. Afterwards he established a 
boat of his own, married a wife, and 
went up and down the coast until death 
ended further migration, and left his 
widow anchored indefinitely. 

Marriekin looked from the window 
at the rain that hurried to meet the 
waves, and ran more hurriedly still to 
the sea. 

She was sullen and unlovely, and her 
eyes had wept themselves colourless. 
If she had been strong in a wordy 
resistance, her mother had _ been 
stronger and her wedding day drew 
steadily on. There was nothing left 
but a foolish hope that Dervis might 
come and take her away. Weeks and 
days and hours followed each other as 
remorselessly as the streaming rain, 
and time and the bay absorbed its own, 
but time came to a standstill at a point 
on the bay shore where Sol Primsol had 
a score or two of sedgy acres, a house 
of one room and so many hounds, that, 
with the wind in the right direction, 
their baving could be heard in Croy. 

Mrs. Pollit looked at the surly figure 
at the window and her anger rose. 
She shook the last piece of her work 
until the place was filled with moisture. 

*‘T reckon on a mornin’ like this, it’s 
not lively over to Sol Piimsol’s,” she 
said, cheerfully. ‘“‘He ain’t got no 
outlook but the piney woods clean up 
to his do’ sill; an’ when you gt to the 
aidge o’ the woods they’s just water— 
not a thing but water.” 

“ Marriekin followed the description 
with unwilling interest. 

“On a mornin’ like this, an’ they'll 
be plenty of ’em till the Christmas cold 
set in, a body ‘Il have enough to do to 
get aroun’ in the house, for they tell 
me the whole pack, houn’s an’ all, 
take mortal persession of the inside.” 
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MARRIAGE ON THE MAIN 


She waited for some expression of 
disapproval ; the girl was silent and 
kept her face turned from her. 

** Don't you hear what I say? Ona 
day like this the whole place is full o’ 
houn’ dogs; they ain’t no livin’ for 
‘em.” 

Marriekin answered. 

“IT don’t care. If the houn’ dogs 
was the worst. They's plenty worse 
comp'ny ‘n houn’ dogs.” 

“ That's a way for a girl to talk, an’ 
her goin’ to be married nex’ Wednes- 
day. What did I raise you for? If 
you didn't want Sol Plimsol, why 
didn’t you look about for somebody 
better? Hangin’ on four years for 
Brank Dervis. Brank Dervis!” She 
repeated the name with growing scorn. 
‘* Brank Dervis—without even a boat 
or an ox cart to keep a wife in.” 

Marriekin’s lips moved ; she testified 
silently to the relative value of love and 
lovers : 

“If a man’s what a girl wants, what 
difference does it make what he is or 
what he isn't? What difference does 
it make whether he’s got a house or 
not ?”’ 

“What's that?” demanded Mrs. 
Pollit. 

“ Nothin’.” 

“IT didn't,tell you sooner, but I’m 
thinkin’ about marryin’ myself. You’ve 
driv me to it with your disobedience. 
How did you act about your weddin’ 
dress? Wouldn't set a stitch—wouldn’t 
tryiton. A pretty fit itll be. 1 got 
the sympathy o’ the community.” 

Marriekin would not ask after her 
prospective stepfather; she turned more 
hopelessly than ever to the window. 
Mrs. Pollit emptied her tub, folded a 
shawl over her head, and went out. 

She had not been gone long before a 
girl, also with a shawl over her head, 
came in laughing at the rain. She was 
to be Marriekin’s bridesmaid. 

“As soon as I saw her go aroun’ the 
corner,” she said, “I hurried. Let me 
see the dress again, won’t you? I 


can’t sleep for it. Sometimes I think 
if | ever have a weddin’ dress—oh !” 

She clasped her hands and went on 
tip-toe to the locker. 

Marriekin opened the drawer and 
showed her the purple dress, the 
length of white netting, and the wreath 
of white cambric flowers. 

“TI wish they was 
clothes,” she said. 

They looked at each other across the 
wedding finery. The colour rose in 
Jane’s face. 

‘Ab Finney was up las’ night ; 
it just happened mother had come 
around here an’ didn’t get back before 
he left.” 

She spoke of many things before she 
reached the heart of her subject. 

“ He’s with Hurlock’s men down the 
beach below; but the fishin’s about 
over now, an’ they’ve had such catches 
—an’ the storm didn’t hurt a net, bad 
as it was. Hurlock’s kep’ ’em down 
the beach below a whole month longer. 
I'd clean forgot how Ab Finney looked. 
’Deed I had. I didn’t know he was so 
tall. He has to stoop down to get in 
at our door. An’ strong-—he can hold 
me with one hand.” 

Marriekin went back to the window. 
Jane followed, and slipped both arms 
around her waist. 

“I'd like to see you look comfortable 
again, Marriekin,” she said. ‘I'd give 
a heap if you could only feel as happy 
as me. I don’ seem to be livin’ in the 
world. I've got something to tell you 
you ll be glad to hear.” 

She waited for a sign of interest ; 
when none came she whispered : 

* It's about Brank Dervis. I pro- 
mised I wouldn’t tell; but I know he 
wanted me to tell you.” 

She told her a true story of the 
derelict. 

“* Hurlock’s got rid of everything at 
good money, an’ Brank Dervis—why, 
he’s rich. He got the most, an’ the 
hulk’s his. because, if she did belong to 
anybody they’d be afraid to claim her 


my buryin’ 
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on account o’ the rifles. Marriekin— 
say something. Haven't you got the 
lucky stone yet?” 

Marriekin slipped her hand in the 
bosom of her dress and drew out the 
bit of shale in which, for generations, 
every maid of Croy had rested her 
hopes of happiness. She looked at it 
without speaking and put it back. It 
was supposed to bring to a fortunate 
culmination the aspirations of all true 
lovers, and many stories were told of 
obstacles and difficulties overcome by 
its possession. It must not be retained 
longer than the marriage ceremony, 
but passed secretly to another to be 
worn as secretly. A girl on the eve of 
marriage was an object of intense 
interest to her fellows, since the lucky 
stone was not to be asked for in so 
many words. 

Jane desired it intensely. 

*“* I’ve always been your best friend, 
haven't I, Marriekin? I went after 
Brank Dervis when your mother had 
made everybody else afraid to go. I’d 
go after him now—an’ when you’ve 
got to give it up—at the very last 
minute, not before, why, you'll re- 
member, won’t you ?” 

** ll remember.” 

Outside the rush of wave and rain 
were indistinguishable ; it was growing 
dark in the houseboat. Mrs. Pollit’s 
heavy foot on the doorstep aroused 
them. 

‘I met John Pritchett, turnin’ in off 
the bridge,” she said. ‘‘ What, you 
here, Jane? An’ Pritchett tol’ me he 
met Sol Plimsol this mornin’ goin’ up 
to Haven for his licence. This bein’ 
no mornin’ for huntin’ I reckon he 
thought he might as well.” 

The sky cleared in the night and a 
high wind blew the sandy roads dry. 
The house boat was not large enough 
to accommodate all Croy, and numer- 
ous families from over on the main, 
and the ceremony was to take place at 
Sol Plimsol’s. 

In the flush of a red November sun- 








set the bridal train left Croy, with 
Marriekin a splendid victim in the 
purple dress, and her veil and wreath 
of flowers in her mother’s custody. 

The cart had been hung with gar- 
lands of holly; the heavy yoke was 
heaped with it, and the driver, a friend 
of Hurlock, sat on the shaft and laughed 
and whistied and sang all the way. 

Sol Plimsol’s house was half-a-mile 
back from the bay shore in a grove of 
pines; they were so thick thit the 
light was dim at mid-day, and their 
needles, dropping from y ar to year, 
had made a soft brown carpet on which 
the foot fell without sound. lwo 
windows and an open door shone in 
the darkness, and outside a blazing 
torch caricatured the shadows of men 
and women and of many resident and 
visiting dogs that passed beneath it. 
A horse shove was nailed above the 
door; to the right a great horn was 
slung on a chain, tothe left a bell hung 
from a rope. 

Sol Plimsol was a mighty hunter. 
Nothing that crept or ran or flew for 
miles around was unfamiliar to him. 
His mongrel pack obeyed when one 
note from the horn called them up for 
small game; it yelped with delight 
when a dual sound indicated a coon, 
and went wild when three long blasts 
announced a fox. 

Within a fire roared on the hearth; 
its light made the smoking oil lamp 
insignificant, and its heat kept the 
doors wide. The marriage feast was 
heaped on the cupboard shelves. In 
one end of the room a tall bed with 
four posts had been spread with a 
patchwork quilt, and there was a 
white cover on the pillow. The walls 
were hung with old guns, ours, nets, 
lanterns, caps, sails, and many dried 
skins whose odours increased with the 
heat. 

The women sat in rows and talked 
in whispers. The leaping fire made of 
their shadows familiar spirits that were 
never still, yet never left them. 
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MARRIAGE ON THE MAIN 


A procession of dogs passed through 
the room. They were wheeled in at 
one door and kicked out at the other 
by the host in his embarrassment. His 
shoulders were on a level with other 
men’s heads; his large-featured face 
was red from sun and wind, and a mop 
of blue-black hair and beard intensified 
its colour. When his feet were not 
busy with the dogs, his hands pulled 
his rabbit-skin cap back and forth. 

There was a slight ripple around the 
door. 

The women leaned forward : 

““She’s come. Here she is.” 

It was the preacher with the best 
man. He shoak Sol Plimsol by the 
hand, wished him joy, and sat down in 
the centre of the room with his book 
open before him. Once he looked up 
to say: 

“‘ My friend, I hope you are prepared 
for a good wile.” 

Sol Plimsol kicked his favourite coon 
dog and jerked his cap before he 
answered : 

** As much as I'll ever be, I reckon.” 

Into the triangle of light that shone 
through the open door, the black oxen 
pushed their heads with the holly shin- 
ing scarlet and green above them. In 
a little while the bride stood on the 
threshold. ¢ 

Sol Plimsol unaccountably remem- 
bered a rabbit he had chased one cold 
November day. He had run the little 
creature out of cover to the edge ofa 
sandy point. It turned upon him and 
his dogs with something of the expres- 
sion that widened the girl’s eyes. It 
may have been this fancied resembl- 
ance that prompted his greeting as he 
looked beyond her : 

** It’s good weather for huntin’ some- 
thing. I wouldn’t be surprised if they 
was all sorts o’ things out. Dogs been 
restless the whole endurin’ day, an’ 
they’s the bigges’ kind of a ol’ fox been 
seen over in the bottom.” 

The preacher stood up suddenly like 
a solemn exclamation point. Men and 


women pressed forward, and both doors 
were shut against the dogs. 

The preacher looked at every one in 
the room, at the groom, and the shiver- 
ing bride; at happy Jane and the best 
man, and longest and most severely at 
Mrs. Pollit, before he began the wed- 
ding sermon. Those present had heard 
it so often that its examples of dutiful 
wives and husbands had become as 
familiar as Croy folk. Nothing inter- 
rupted the leisurely recital but the 
crackling flames and Marriekin’s long- 
drawn breaths. His fancy, soaring 
through an ancient atmosphere, reached 
its height, and the ceremony was about 
to begin when from the stillness with- 
out there arose the sound of Sol Plim- 
sol’s horn. Again it swelled into a 
mightier blast than even its owner 
could blow; and yet again, clearer, 
louder, and lost itself among the 
pines. 

Then every dog gave tongue, and 
the house and its company were as a 
light thing tossed back and forth in the 
compass of their baying. 

Sol Plimsol gripped Marriekin’s hand. 

The horn’s voice was the natural and 
the supernatural; it was not strange 
that it should call him of its own voli- 
tion. It was the most compelling on 
earth, and no bride could hold him when 
it called. 

He lifted a warning hand to the 
preacher, and shouted in the girl’s in- 
different ear: 

“It’s the ol’ red fox. We'll all be 
here later, to-morrow, or nex’ week, but 
there’s no tellin’s about the fox.” 

He dashed through the door, the 
men followed, and the women were left 
alone with their shadows leaping around 
them. 

The preacher stood with his closed 
book before him. Ab Finney and Jane 
kept their places, and Marriekin wound 
her veil about her arm and hid her face 
upon it. A sense of rest succeed-d the 
chaotic suffering that had possessed 
her ; her lips softened into a smile. 
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The gate of dreams had not closed ; 
what good fortune might not come 
through ? 

Before the pines had drowned the 
baying of the dogs, and the women 
had begun to wonder what would 
become of the wedding feast, and to 
say uncomplimentary things of Sol 
Plimsol, and with greater satisfaction 
of Mrs. Pollit because she was there to 
resent them, they remembered Brank 
Dervis and agreed that he was a man 
indeed, so that when he came un- 
observed among them, he listened to a 
flood of praise, such as is spoken only 
of a man who has left the world. 

When he offered himself a second 
time to Marriekin, it was with the air 
of one who has the upper hand of 
adversity and who can afford to be 
humble. 

“*Twarn’t no use to try in them 
days,” he whispered. ‘ Hurlock can 


tell you. Luck was against me. I've 
got my chance now, though, an’ 
Hurlock’ll run that fox over the 


border, but he'll keep Sol Plimsol out 
of the way till we get a start for the 
beach below.” 

The women begged Marriekin to say 
yes, when she had no intention of say- 
ing anything else; and Brank Dervis 


produced his licence that had made a 
commotion in Haven earlier in the day, 
for never in the history of the town had 
two men gone so far toward marrying 
one girl. 

Again the preacher stood up; and so 
it happened that Sol Plimsol’s mar- 
riage feast and Sol Plimsol’s marriage 
sermon served for Brank Dervis’ 
marriage. 

While the red fox and his pursuers 

still ran toward the border, those that 
were left made merry over the feast 
until midnight, and the black oxen 
went stolidly down the beach. 
. The blue November sky was low and 
burning with stars. Lat.ra rim ofred 
light cut into the eastern horizon, and 
the foam on the edge of the sand re- 
flected it until the moon and the moon 
glade met. The horns of the oxen and 
the holly on their necks marked them- 
selves against the big disc; every leaf 
and every berry was distinct. 

Said Marriekin dreamily: 

** Seems like we’re goin’ into another 
world.” 

Brank Dervis answered dreamily, as 
well, for he was worn out with follow- 
ing Hurlock’s machinations and his 
successful struggle with fate: 

** An’ a better one.” 
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The clover lay upland, in 
broad, undulant reaches, without 
a stump, or a serious gall, to 














\WN broadens 
into daylight 
as the teams 
came to the 
cloverland 
at White 
Oaks. Neigh- 
bouring fal- 
lowers had 
been at work 
since they 

a hand before them, but 














could see 
Major Baker, master of the White Oaks 
plantation, was merciful to his beasts, 


especially his plough-beasts. He knew 
they got their best sleep in the hour or 
two before dawn, as he knew, also, that 
for fallowing they needed all thestrength 
sleep and rest could give. He liked to 
think of them stretched at ease, some- 
times even snoring as a tired man 
snores. Waking them to be fed about 
the second chicken-crow was, to his way 
of lookiny at things, haste without speed. 


MCOLLOCHAVILLIAMS J 


break its expanse. Here or 
there, sparse briers had sprung 
up in two years since it was 
seeded. Occasionally, too, there 
were sassafras clumps, and, at the 
sink-hole, some remn ‘nt wild growths 
—hazels, a hydrangea bush, and a 
rampant young sycamore rooted in a 
cleft three feet below the surface. 
The sink-hole had, apparently, no 
reason whatever for being where it 
was, in the middle of a broad plateau 
between two rich swales. But the 
grass country, in which White Oaks 
lay, is a limestone region, full of 
underground streams that play curious 
pranks with the overlying earth. 
Venus, the morning star, had showed 
as a point of white flame in a rosy east 
when the ploughmen started out. She 
was pale, the wan ghost of a star, as 
they filed through the draw-hars. 
There were three of them—Black Dan, 
the plantation foreman, Slow Pete, 
Dan’s elder brother, and Joe Baker, 
the Major’s eldest son. Each rode a 
mule, sitting sidewise, and balancing 
carefully on the backbone, and led two 
others. Dan had three blacks, matched 
to a hair, in height, colour, weight, and 
motion. Joe had three creamy duns, 
likewise matched. It is cruel, and a 
waste of strength in fallowing, to hitch 
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a light beast beside a heavy one, or some, half-bred mares, and stood near 
harness together a quick stepper anda_ sixteen hands at the withers; yet, 
snail. Slow Pete had cross-matches— _ except in pulling through the depths of 
a grey, a sorrel, and a bay. Notwith- winter mud, they could not hold out 
standing, they went very well together. with the creamy duns, whose dams 
They were slow like himself—slow, that were thoroughbred. 

is, by comparison with the blacks and When it came toshearing mules Dan 
the creamy duns. But they had weight, was an artist. He had spent two hours 
strength, and steadiness, if they were or more at it the day before. Manes 
not so good to look at. The strength were trimmed to half-inch upstanding 
was about to be severely strained— fringes, tails banged to the pertest 
they had a tougher job ahead thaneven tasseled tip. Even the ears had been 
clover fallowing. It was the breaking shorn of their long inner hairs. Dan 
of old grassland, never very mellow, had a firm faith in witches. Now, a 
and now sourand lifeless through years __ witch, it is well know, cannot ride down 


of trampling. 20° a horse or mule unless there are hairs 
There were no better teams in the long enough to twist into a stirrup. 
county, nor any Dan had not left 


a single long one 
—hence he was 
satisfied; the 
teams would 
thrive and stand 
up to their work, 
not to name being 
ye é ever so much more 
% 


in better condi- 
tion. Each and 
several the beasts 
were sightly, 
neither fat nor 
lean, active, light 
en their feet, with 
good mouths, and te 
sound in wind and \\¥2 Vtg 
limb. Major Ba- I / LZ 

ker kept none but ol) 
mare-mules, ACG Y a2 the devil into even 
knowing them _ the best broken of 
to be sounder, them. 

kinder, and hardier. For the most part, Joe could have shut his eyes tight, 
he bred them himself, to make sure they yet named the fields as they passed 
had an infusion of blood. Blood tellsin them. Each had its own scent, subtly 
a mule, quite as much as ina horse ora__unlike all the rest. Tobacco gave out 
man. Dan’s blacks were out of hand- mainly the fragrance of newly turned 
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“ay, gt witches, working 
unhindered, put 
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earth—the single ploughs were just 
laying it by. The cornfields smelled of 
ripe tassels, a smell that is a sort of 
sublimation of new-mown hay. Still it 
was not quite so delicate as the scent 
of the wheat-stubble, where the young 
clover was just well in bloom. In a 
week the young clover would hide the 
stubble entirely. Already there was 
but the faintest suffusion of yellow 
underneath its greyish green. 

The new clover did not look or 
smell like that which grew in the fallow 
land. 

There would be a turn-row between 
the peas and the clover—that is to say,a 
strip of ground left unbroken and un- 
seeded. The draw-bars were at one 
end of it., At the other there was a 
gate leading into the old grass. Slow 
Pete kept on to the gate, droning a 
dismal hymn as he went. Dan and 
Joe struck across the clover almost 
as soon as they were inside the bars. 
Dan was to plough in the pea-ground. 
Still, he thought it the part of wisdom 
to see that Joe got started right. But 
Joe motioned him back. “I know 
what I’m doin’,” he said, ‘“ Besides, I 
shan’t feel like I earn that new gun 
Marse Major’s goin’ to buy me, if my 
work makes you lose time.” 

**Aye-yi! little boss! But don’t you 
go holler fer me, ‘ceptin’ you drives 
right slap in er yaller-jacket’s nes’,” 
Dan said, grinning broadly, as he 
turned back. He was munching a 
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hunk of cold corn-bread. None of 
them had waited for breakfast. The 
cool of the morning was too precious. 
Each had a runlet full of water slung 
at his back. Dan and Joe had filled 
their hat-crowns with fresh, dewy 
leaves, but Slow Pete had stuck to his 
every-day red head-rag. All of them 
wore boots. Ploughing is nothing like 
so tiresome to either man or beast 
barefoot, as when they go shod. Fresh 
sun-warm earth seems to give back 
electric strength to the foot that treads 
it naked. But fallowers seldom dare 
to go barefoot. Snakes abound in the 
clover. So do _ stinging things — 
humble-bees, yellow-jackets, and their 
kind. Still, they are not to be named 
beside the mysterious danger of dew- 
poison, which takes off the skin with a 
touch, and leaves a deep, angry sore. 
Happily it is rare; but the fear of it 
has made the ploughmen go shod, and 


grease their mules well above the 
ankles with neat’s-foot oil. The mules 


were unshod and harnessed to a nicety, 
with collars beaten smooth inside, back- 
hands exactly true, chin-straps easy, 
hames properly tied. On top of all came 
the leather nets—which were not nets 
at all, but fringes cf long leather strings, 
swung from a stouter string, and falling 
down either side from the ears to the 
roots of the tail. Swinging back and 
forth they kept off the blood-suckers, 
flies. gnats, and midges, that otherwise 
would have run the poor beasts wild. 
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» LEFT-HAND plough 
™ makes its own land. 
Land, it may be ex- 
plained, is the tech- 
nical name for the 
space of ground a 
plough goes around 
without stopping. A 
right-hand plough begins at the edge 
of the land, and finishes in the middle, 
leaving there a deep, dead fur- 
row which may turn either to 
a gully or a miry spot. Worse 
still, in drawing it, the plongh- 
beasts walk upon freshly 
broken ground, and trample 
it at the corners very much 
more than is 
good for it. To 
a left-hand 
plough the 
leader walks in 
the clean fur- 





row, the other 
two upon firm 
ground. Thus 





strength is 
saved; thus, 
too, there are no corners to trample. 
Ploughing begins in the middle of the 
land, which is commonly the whole field. 
First the plough runs back and forth, 
throwing furrow to furrow, and stopping 
a good way from the ends. When the 
breaking is a yard wide it begins to go 
round and round, in a longish spread- 
ing oval, and never stops until there 
are only small unbroken triangles in 
the corners for the right-hand plough 
to finish. 

Bob Whites, feeding in the stubble 
upon clover buds and scattered wheat, 
called in soft, half-plaintiff sing-song 
to their fledgeling broods. Grass- 
hoppers hung, often head downward, 
upon tall weeds and culms of grass, as 
yet too damp and chill for hopping, 
almost too sluggish, indeed. for crawl- 
ing. There were butterflies every- 
where, their wings too heavy for flight. 
Clouds of tiny white ones clung to the 
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damp places, their motionless wings 
held flat together straight above their 
tiny bodies. The 
bigger, brown 
ones, whose 
larve is the 
voracious cut- 
worm, crawled 
painfully about 
the netted clo- 
ver, too inert to 
think of a home 
for their eggs. As yet they 
were not very plenty. By 
mid-August there would be mil- 
lions. Their cousins in golden 
vellow, and the gorgeous 
tawny-orange gent- 

ry, all over black 7 








velvet spots, YZ 
began V rug 
to flut- L 


ter lan- 


the hedge- 
rows and 
the corn- 
field. Now 
and again 
a tobacco- 
fly, belated in his night 
ranging, hovered irreso- 
lutely above the fresh white 
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trumpets of a vagrant honeysuckle, or 
the honey-heart of a late wild rose. 
Humble-bees drowsed upon the plumes 
of early golden rod. They had slept 
there all night, perhaps, to be ready 
for work early in the morning. 

Possibly it is some dim comprehen- 
sion of his work’s worth which makes 
the humble-bee not humble at all, but 
the most self-important among winged 
creatures. Clover is worth, you see, 
uncounted and unreckonable millions, 
not merely to the landward folk, but 
to the whole world which the land- 
ward folk feeds. Without the humble- 
bee and his congeners clover would 
never ripen seed. Since the plant is a 
biennial, that would mean extinction 
in ten years at the outside. 

The clover heads, you see, are made 
up of little trumpet-shaped florets, so 








curiously — lipped 
and throated, self- 
fertilisation is im- 
possible. Hum- 
ble-bees and their 
cousins gather 
honey by means of 
a long retractile proboscis. In plun- 
dering the clover heads they gather 
more than honey. Pollen sticks in little 
lumps to forehead and eyes. It is cleared 
off with strokes of the forelegs, and in 


ty 


the clearing spread along the proboscis, 
which deposits it where it belongs—in 
the heart of the next floret rifled. 

Hence clover seed. It is small, very 
small, to mean so much—no bigger 
than a tiny grain of sand. It has 
wonderful vitality, germinating some- 
times after twenty years in earth, too 
deep to feel the quickening of sun and 
springtime. One might show statist- 
ically its value in hay and pastures, and 
their derivatives, beef and butter. Its 
value to the land itself is beyond all 
reckoning. Like all the pea family, 
scientifically the Leguminose cloves has 
for ages been accepted 
as a plant of paradox. 
Other crops took away 
with them the strength 
of the soil. Clover, the 
more lavish the yield 
the more the soil was 
enriched. Invariably it 
left the space where it grew in better 
heart than it found it. The wise men 
explained that clover was a sort of air 
plant, drawing thence a store of nitro- 
gen, the most valuable of all plant 
foods. It was a fine explanation, 
except for the fact that it did not 
in the least explain how the trick 
was done. Still, in one point, the wise 
men blundered upon fact—the fact that 
it was through the clover roots, rather 
than its leaves, or stalks, or branches, 
the land was made richer. But they 
took no account of some queer little 
knobs and bunches, found on clover 
roots, and on those of its cousins—the 
peas. Latterly it has been discovered 
that the knobs and bunches do the 
work. They are made up of beneficent 
bacteria, which attack and dissolve the 
mineral elements of the soil, thus ren- 
dering them fit food for plants. 

Joe’s team was ready. Against Dan's 
advice, he had Wicked Sal in the lead. 
She was not wicked to him—never 
wicked at all, as he saw it, only tricky 
and full of mischief. Even her kicking 
was prankish. Altogether she was ever 
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so much more dependable than Blarney, 
who came next, as she was also a thought 
quicker than Beauty, who worked on 
the offside. He loved all three—had 
he not helped to break them, and 
played with them ever since they were 
foaled? He had taught them to start 
and stop at his whistle —a_ soft, 
piping note, something like a partridge’s 
feeding call. They ran to him in the 
pasture, even when they were hungry, 

and followed 
him like dogs 







if he but held out his hand. 


They had 
seemed to know what was before him 
this morning, had stood like lambs to 
be hitched, never snatching at the green 
stuff so temptingly under their feet. 


He had patted their necks, calling 
them pretty girls, and had stuck leafy 
bushes in their headstalls to frighten 
the flies from their ears. 

He whistled. Wicked Sal laid one 
ear back, one forward, shook herself 
the least bit, and flung herself against 
the collar. Blarney and Beauty went 
with her, stepping out as though the 
three were one. There was no lurch- 
ing, or darting, or pointing. The share 
surged forward, with foam-light earth 
creaming away from it almost as water 
creams from the prow of a boat. It 
was set to cut a furrow-slice nine inches 
wide and five inches deep. Thus, if 
the slices kept shape, they would fall 
slant-wise, one on the other, and cover 
all the face of the field with six inches 
of light earth. 

Work had begun just where the pas- 
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ture joined the mowing land. Down 
the tramped side the slices did keep 
shape. Over in the aftermath the 
earth was so mellow they melted as 
they fell, leaving bare a netted intricacy 
of big, yellow clover roots. Joe knew 
the tramped land would mellow before 
seed-time. It was only firm, not 
packed and caked as the path was. 
The path ran through the mowed 
stretch—it was a hungry man’s path, 
straight, very narrow, and deeply trod- 
den. Slow Pete had made it, walking 
in every morning and home again at 
night to his cabin in the edge of the 
flat-woods. 

The ploughshare tore up the 
path in a clod half a yard long. 
Joe looked at it, wondering why 
it should take two ploughings 
and as many seedings to get 





the path-mark entirely out 
of the field. He wondered, 
too, why so many coarse, 


broad-leafed things—plantain, 
burdock, and their kidney—should 
keep springing up in the ploughed land 
where the path had run. He specu- 
lated a little also as to whether wheat 
would grow on it, or if the clean, sound 
seed would turn out cheat. He knew 
tramping down wheat would turn it to 
cheat. At least his father said so, 
and Joe doubted nothing his father 
said. 

Sunshine had flooded the field as he 
stuck the share in earth. By the time 
he had made the round, up one side 
and down the other, his forehead was 
beaded all over. He wiped off the 
sweat, swung his hat high above his 
head, and yelled loud and _ happily. 
Dan answered 
with a_ whoop. 
Slow Pete, down 
in the grass, sent 
back a quavering 
halloo. There was 
a drenching dew. 
Joe was wet to 
the knees. He 
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looked doubtfully at his boots, then 
at the sweet-smelling earth. ‘‘ Dew- 
poison or not I'll risk it,” he said, 
kicking off the boots and tramping 
on. 

He had let the mules make their 
own pace, sure they knew enough to 
make it safely slow. As the sweat 
‘ame out of them in faint, darkish 
lines around collars and back-bands, he 
smiled, and drew a long breath, saying, 
“You'll stand up to it, pretty girls.” 
Then all at once he got so hungry, he 
thought almost enviously of Dan and 
his corn-cake. He was thirsty, too— 
thirsty enough to make the image of 
the spring half a mile off very tan- 
talising. With a quick turn he checked 
the mules, dropped the rein, and ran 
toward the bushes where he had left 
the runlet. 

As he reached for it, something 
caught his hand, pinching hard. As 
he snatched it away, somebody said : 
“Boo-hoo! The snappin’ turtle got 
you that time.” He parted the brush, 
and there was Patsy, his tomboy sister, 
balancing by her elbows upon the edge 
of the sink-hole and kicking her feet 
igainst the sides of it. Joe was fond 
of her, but not nearly as fond as he 
would .have been if she had not hap- 
pened to be go very like himself. He 
had ideas about girls. They ought to 
mind about their frocks he thought, 
and be afraid of things—snakes, and 
freckles, and especially guns. Patsy 
was not even afraid of fishing worms. 
She baited her own hook when they 
went fishing together. What was 
worse, she usually caught bigger 
fish. 

‘“* You’re tryin’ to get snake-bit,” Joe 
said as sternly as he could speak. 
Patsy scrambled up on all fours. 
“Snakes don’t harbor this time 0’ 
day,” she said. ‘‘ They are like you— 
too hungry. Here’s your breakfast. 
Eat it, and be glad I didn’t hide your 
runlet. I thought of it—but was ’fraid 
to put it in the sink-hole. I didn’t 


un 


know but it would roll clean to the 
bottom.” 

Joe had left his team standing with 
heads over the broken ground, but 
while he ate and drank, the mules 
turned half out, and began nibbling at 
the clover. Patsy stepped in front of 
them, and said, pretending to shake 
her fist in the leader’s face: “ Sallie- 
Gal, I thought you had more sense! 
You know that second-growth stuff 
will make you slobber yourself ’most to 
death.” 

“No, it won't! Not till August! 
But here's somethin’ a heap better,” 
Joe said, coming to them, runlet in 
hand. He filled his palm generously 
with water, and held it to each mule’s 
mouth. They drank eagerly, and 
Beauty rubbed her nose against his 
sleeve, making as she did it a little soft, 
satisfied noise. Patsy nodded approval. 
“‘T do believe you'll make a plough-boy 
yet,” she said judiciously, in her father’s 
own tone. Joe pretended to throw a 
soft clod at her in answer, but as she 
ran away, called over his shoulder, 
“Thanky, Patsy! It’s too bad about 
you. I do wish you were the boy 
you ought to be.” 

The dew dried fast—so fast the sun- 
heat took on a tonic quality. The 
mules went freer and faster, breathing 
deep, yet not labouring in the least. 
The second sweat came out in a reek- 
ing smother all over them. When it 
dried in crusty, white lines, Joe drew a 
sigh of relief. Twice wet, twice dry, 
he knew his team was proof against 
the heat, for that day at least. It was 
fierce heat—still it was not the sun 
that would send them in at eleven, 


or a little later, to stay in_ stall 
until three in the afternoon. It was 
the flies—the flies, which in spite 


of the nets kept them kicking, stamp- 
ing, biting, at times almost squealing. 
That was the worst thing about 
breaking pastured clover. Cattle had 
drawn and left there such clouds of 
flies. 
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HE plough hardly ever 

choked in the after- 
math; though the 
growth was heavy it 
was not tall and tough, 
like the early stalks in 
the pasture. As the plough went 
further and further into the swales, it 
encountered them in mats. Grazing 
beasts are something finicky—they 
choose to crop short, sweet herbage 
rather than that which is rank and 
coarse. Even in hay, they know the 
difference. Many of the swale-stalks 
were over two yards long, and set 
throughout their length with blossom- 
ing branches. They did not stand up- 
right, but curled and writhed them- 
selves together, swelling as high as the 
knee. The plough could not begin to 
bury them, and though the weed-bar 
ripped through them savagely, Joe 
had to stop every little while, turn 
the share half on edge, and free it 
with his heel from the mass of gathered 
stems. 

Once a humble-bee stung the heel, 
but so lightly it smarted only a very 
little bit. Once, too, a green garter- 
snake gave him almost a fright, wrig- 
gling out of the tangle across his naked 
foot. That made him think seriously 
of putting on his boots. Still he 
decided to risk it bare-foot until he 
took the mules to water. He would 
take them to the creek, and thus have 
a chance to see how Slow Pete was 
getting on. The creek road ran 
through the grassland, cutting it in 
nearly equal halves. His father was 
there already, watching the outlander, 
who had come around preaching the 
gospel of subsoiling. The outlander 
was ready to prove his faith by his 
works. He had a plough, of the pat- 
tern he wanted to sell, also an ox-team 
to pull it. The Major had struck a con- 
tingent bargain with him. The out- 
lander was to subsoil five acres of the 
old grass, and lose his work, and his 
selling chances unless the crop next 








year was heavier on the subsoiled plot 
than on the rest of the field surface 
broken. 

The sun began to blister. It shone 
so hot the tender aftermath wilted 
almost as the furrow turned. Joe 
halted the mules let go the plough, 
and stretched himself long and hard. 
He had never known before how tired a 
boy could be. Still he had no thought 
of giving up. That was not the Baker 
way. If the Bakers made bad bar- 
gains they stuck the closer to them. 
Joe wiped his face, loosed his shirt- 
collar, and comforted himself with the 
reflection that the first day was always 
the hardest. 

Just then he heard the watering-bell 
—the welcomest sound in all his life. 
In a trice he had stripped the gear 
from his mules, laid it orderly back 
upon the singletrees, and was clipping 
away with them toward the gate. A 
big, branchy red-oak shaded it. The 
shade was like a cool green cave. The 
mules stopped short: as they reached it, 
and Wicked Sal gave a little whimper- 
ing bray of recognition to Tiger, 
coming in ten yards behind her. 

Slow Pete was breaking the old grass 
in ridge and furrow. That is to say, he 
was turning over a furrow-slice to lie 
flat upon an equal breadth of sward. 
Such half-breaking in weed-land is 
called whip-stitching, whose use and 
reason are to prevent surface-washing 
upon long slopes. Pete’s plough left 
the field’s face all in little hills and 
valleys. He was not ploughing as the 
others were for wheat. Sward re- 
quires a year under plough to fit it for 
small grain, or if it is beset with broom- 
sedge, the pest of all south-country 
grassland, two years. The sedge stalks 
are so stiff and glassy, the roots so tus- 
socky, they make the soil too thirsty 
for either wheat or mowing grass. 
Arable land has many caprices of con- 
dition. Earable land, old English law 
writes it, perhaps with reference to the 
eared crops—wheat, rye, and barley— 
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NEXT TO THE GROUND 
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cross from tip to tip. They held 
their heads low, and moved so slowly 
Dan said it made you tired to watch 
them. But the chain which drew the 
deep-running, invisible ploughshare 
never slackened. The share turned 
nothing, threw up nothing. When it 
was lifted a minute for unclogging, 
after it had touched a water-vein, it 
showed as an uncanny, long-shanked 
thing, well scoured, and shining in the 
sun, with a clot of very bright red clay 
under the tip. The clay upon the long 
shank was a warm chocolate yellow, 
very unlike the top soil, which was 
almost black, with unwholesome faint 
green scum on its surface, in between 
the grass roots. 

It took grit to go back from the 
shade, the freshness, to the ache and 
burning of the fallows, but Joe did not 
flinch. He had put his hand to the 
plough rather against his father’s will; 
besides, though he had a decent gun, 
he wanted a new one very badly. 
Breech-loader,choke-bore—he thought 
of it over and over, between whistles 
and chirrups to the mules: It would 
cost a lot—more, no doubt, than a 
fellow-hand’s wages. He was likely to 
get it, whether he ploughed or not, 
but somehow he felt that he should 
care more for it if he knew he had 
really earned it. 

Dan was singing. He had the un- 
spoiled African voice, full of pure 
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melody. He sang a bold air and lively, 
one that had come down from the 
slave days, when every sort of work 
had its chant in time and tune. The 
singing broke welcomely across the 
sunlit hush. Clouds were boiling up in 
the south, but locust and rain-crow 
alike had fallen silent. There was not 
a breath of wind, but sound carried so 
as to forebode a thunder-shower. The 
words came distinctly across the un- 
broken ground. If there had been 
more of it ploughed they would have 
blurred. Joe caught the beat of the 
singing. He had not much breath to 
spare, but as strongly as he might, he 
joined in the chorus. And so, in the 
white-hot sunshine, bar answering bar, 
three hundred yards apart, they sang 
the fallow song: 


e 





Bird-eye lady, tell de pigin, ‘‘ Howdy!” 
Bird-eye lady, sooner in de mornin’! 
Pigin flop an’ op till he make de worl’ cloudy 
Bird-eye lady, sooner in de mornin’! 
Bird-eye lady! Bird-eye lady ! 
Bird-eye lady, cloud so cool an’ shady ! 
Bird-eye lady, te ‘ll de pigin, “ Howdy! ." 
Bird-eye lady, sooner in de mornin’! 
Cloud talk “ Rain,” and de rain talk “ Res, 
sir!” 
Den de nigger an’ de mule kick dey heels up, ai 
say, “ Yes, sir!” 


Bird-eye lady, see de mules er-crawlin’ ! 
Bird-eye lady, sooner in de mornin’! 
Bird-eye lady, hear de rain-crow callin’ ! 
Bird-eye lady, sooner in de’ mornin’ ! 
Bird-eye lady, here’s de rain er-fallin ! 
Bird-eye lady, dar’s de rain-crow callin’— 
Callin’ ter de crab-grass, ‘‘Grow! » Don’t you 
rest, sir!” 
An’ de crab-grass answer back : 
sir; yes, sir; yes, sir.” 


“Yes, sir; yes, 
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‘** Keep ter de creek, Sam, 


wade in it. They cain’t track you 
there.’”’ 








In His Day of Trouble 


By E. Crayton McCants 


T was four o’clock in the warm July 
| afternoon, but the fierce mid-day 
heat was past, and the long, cool 
shadows of the wayside trees crept 
eastward across the red dust of the 
highway, end barred the narrow foot- 
path which ran beside. On the distant 
horizon vast piles of cumulus clouds— 
‘‘thunder-heads,” the natives call them 
—mounted into the illimitable blue, 
and reflected the sun-glare from fronts 
of snowy whiteness. Down in the 
brookside pastures red and dun and 
brindled cattle, leaving the shallow 
willow-fringed pools where they had 
been standing, came forth lazily to 
wander in the meadows and to graze. 
To the right of the road, hedging 
with a darker hue the pale, silvery- 
green of the tall young ‘‘ broom 
sedge” that filled the worn-out aban- 
doned fields, were broad belts of 
‘second growth” pineland, which 
covered as with a mantle the gullied 
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Nilustrations by C. D. Williams 


slopes of the denuded hills, and merged 
at last into the oaks and hickories of 
the native forest. To the left, the rag- 
weed grew thick and rank in last 
month's wheat-stubble, the cotton 
opened its starred leaves to the sun, 
and the long blades of the tasselling 
corn answered with faint half-musical 
rustling to the lightest touch of the 
gentle breeze. Just beyond a sharp 
bend in the highway, where a grey 
gleam of poplar leaves shone against 
the dead-green foliage of the oaks, a 
little one-roomed cabin stood. On the 
bench in front of its door sat an old 
grey-headed negro bending white-oak 
‘“‘ splits,” and weaving them into rude, 
heavy baskets. Sometimes he stopped 
a moment to listen to the woman who 
was singing within—a woman old like 
himself, with a voice full of quaverings 
—yet his face softened at the tones of 
it, for to him it was the sweetest music 
in all the wide, beautiful worid. 
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Across the road in the cornfield, 
hidden from sight by the thick growth 
of lush young stalks, another man lay 
stretched on the ground. He was very 
tired, for he had travelled all day, and 
he was hungry. He was young, almost 
a boy, but his black face wore a hunted 
look, and his eyes were sunken and 
hollow. As he lay there he listened, 
fearfully, but he heard only the rustle 
of the corn leaves and the voice of the 
woman singing. 

In a little while he grew bolder and 
began to creep on hands and knees 
toward the fence that bordered the 
road. When he reached it his fear 
came upon him again, for his risk was 
great, and he lay quiet for a long time. 
Finally he raised his head cautiously, 
and looking between the rails saw the 
cabin and the man in front. 

‘“* Unk’ Ab’am !” he called almost in 
a whisper. 

The old man did not hear, but took 
up another “split” and trimmed the 
end carefully with his knife. The 
woman sang on: 

“Way over in de Gal-é-lee, 

I’ll be da-a-r, T'll be d-a-ar-r; 
When de ginrul roll is called 
I'll be dar.” 

Still singing, she came to the door 
and took a wooden “ piggin” from a 
shelf above the old man’s head. The 
fugitive dropped back softly behind the 
sheltering fence. 

“I’m agwine ter de spring, Ab’m, 
fer some fresh water,” she said, as she 
stepped out and turned into a narrow 
zigzagging path. 

The man behind the fence lay still 
until he heard her voice among the 
willows at the foot of the hill; then he 
looked out again. 

**Unk’ Ab’am!” he called, this time 
louder than before. 

““Who dat call me?” queried the 
basket-maker, stopping his work and 
throwing up his head. 

“ Here I is, Unk’ Ab’am,” came the 
answer. ‘It's Sam, Sally Ann’s 
Sam.” 
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The old man arose and started down 
to the fence. His step, tremulous at 
all times, was now more tremulous 
still, and his face had the ashen grey 
cast which answers for pallor in the 
negro. Sally Ann’s Sam! For four 
days men had been riding up and down 
searching for Sally Ann’s Sam. Some- 
where over the river a white woman 
was lying cold in her grave, and people 
said that Sally Ann’s Sam had sent her 
there. 

Perhaps he was not guilty, but mere 
suspicion is a death-warrant in a case 
like this. When their women are 
touched white men slay first and reason 
afterwards. And now Sally Ann’s 
Sam, with grim death dogging at 
his heels, had come here to be 
helped ! 

It was a hard condition that the old 
man had to face. Sally Ann was his 
only sister, and Sally Ann’s Sam was 
his sister’s son. And yet if he helped 
him and the white men found it out! 
The old man shuddered at the thoght. 
But he was no coward albeit he was 
old and tremulous, so he went on to 
the fénce and spoke to the boy. Then 
he returned to the cabin and brought 
money and a package of food. 

“Keep ter de creek, Sam,” he said 
at parting. “ Wadein it. They cain’t 
track you there.” 

The gaunt form clad in soiled brier- 
rent clothing turned back into the corn, 
and the old man stood watching the 
road. 

“ Think I hear brudder Ab’am say, 

I'll be dar; I'll be dar. 

Think I hear brudder Ab'am s-a-a-a-y, 
I'll be d-a-a-a-r-r; 

When de ginrul roll is called 

I'll be dar,” 
sang the woman, climbing the hill from 
the spring. A mocking-bird in the 
tree by the cabin door caught the music 
in her tones and mimicked it, a car- 
dinal flashed his gaudy colouring in the 
bush-covered ‘‘ fence-row,” and a crow 
called harshly from the neighbouring 
pines. 
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IN HIS DAY OF TROUBLE 





‘© Yo’ do not understand, I see. 
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Abram was my body-servant—in Virginia—in war time. ” 
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The greybeard bowed his head in 
thought. Something in the still sum- 
mer air or the boy’s coming, perhaps, 
had carried him back years and years, 
to summers long ago, when he and 
Sally Ann were children in_ their 
mother’s cabin—their good old mother, 
long since gone to rest in her narrow 
bed beneath the whispering pines on 
yonder hillside. And when he thought 
of this it seemed to him that he must 
do more for Sally Ann’s son. Hecould 
not be guilty. Nochild of Sally Ann’s 
could ever do a horrible thing like that. 
A sudden resolution seized him, and 
climbing the fence he ran with totter- 
ing steps following Sam. 

Down by the edge of the creek, 
where the drooping willows grow and 
the shallow water drifts lazily between 
broad, white strips of sand, he over- 
took the boy. 

“Sam!” he called breathlessly. 
“Sam! Quick,Sam! Change cilo’es 
wid me!” 

Half wondering, half comprehend- 
ing, the hunted man obeyed, taking 
off his shoes and stripping himself of 
every garment. When the exchange 
was completed, the old man pushed 
him into the water. 

‘* Goon !”’he said hoarsely. ‘*‘ Wade! 
—for miles!” ‘‘ God bless you, Sam,” 
he added presently ; but the other had 
already vanished around the willow- 
fringed bend of the stream. 

Seeing that the boy was gone, he 
stood still and listened. Away off to 
the east he thought he could hear them 
coming—the white men and the dogs. 
A great fear came over him. He was 
old—old and worn out—but life was 
sweet to him still. 


“Time!” he prayed to himself. 
“Oh, my God, time! Jes’ a little 
time.”’ 


Then he ran, clumsily, because of his 
ill-fitting shoes, and came to the edge 
of the hillside corn. To his left lay 
the path to his cabin, but yonder, 
straight ahead on a distant hilltop, 


rose the white-columned porch of an 
old-fashioned dwelling. If he could 
only reach that. He must reach it, he 
thought, and with trembling haste he 
urged his footsteps onward. 

A mile away, where a little stream 
runs diagonally across the road, a 
crowd of some fifty men had halted, 
and now were scattered out, searching 
closely every foot of the marshy banks. 
A huge mouse-coloured hound tugged 
restlessly at his tether, and filled the 
air with his deep-mouthed, impatient 
baying. Presently one of the men 
stopped, pointed at a footprint in the 
sand, and called to the man with the 
hound. 

“* Lay him on here,” he said. ‘‘ The 
nigger crossed here. I can see his 
track.” 

The dog thrust his nose to the 
dented earth, and suddenly changed 
the note of his baying. The searchers 
ran for their horses, and the chase 
swept away, led by the hound, which, 
straining at his leash, took a hillside 
path, entered a newly-made clearing, 
and wound about among piles of fallen 
timber. Thence they passed into the 
leafy depths of the woodland, and so 
on through the cornfield, until they 
came to the fence in front of the cabin. 
There the*trail angled sharply and 
stretched back down toward the “ creek 
bottom” which lay beyond the farther 
fence. 

“‘That’s odd,” ejaculated one of 
the men. ‘“ What'd he do that for, ye 
reck’n?” 

“Come to the cabin to eat,” an- 
swered another. ‘‘ Makin’ fer the 
creek now, whar he cain’t be tracked. 
We'll have to divide an’ go up an’ 
down till we come to the place whar 
he left it.” 

But when they came to the creek the 
trail did not end, as the man had pre- 
dicted it would. The dog stopped, it 
is true, and for a while seemed strangely 
undecided, but soon started back up 
the hill with a heavier strain on the 
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IN HIS DAY OF TROUBLE 


tethering line and a keener note in his 


tones. The men looked puzzled. 
“That ain’t right,” they said. 

“°Tain’t natural. What'd he leave 

the creek for ?”’ ‘ 


But the owner of the hound resented 
the criticism. 

“You foller that dog!” he said. 
“ Thar’s a nigger at the end of that 
trail.” 

The dog looked into his master’s 
face as if understanding his words. 
Then again his long-drawn, rever- 
berating voice rose bell-like above the 
tops of the distant hills, and echoed 
back from the green forest walls that 
crowned them. 

Like the knell of doom it came to 
the old man toiling painfully across the 
furrowed fields, and for a moment he 
stopped, panic-stricken, ready to give 
up and to die. Then he turned his 
eyes again to his City of Refuge, the 
old white house with its windows 
gleaming blood-red against the setting 
sun, and its gray roof crowned with an 
aureole of golden light. The sight 
gave him hope. He was almost there— 
almost, so he stumbled wearily on. 

Then a shot rang out, telling him 
they had seen him, His feet struck 
the stretch of hard road leading up to 
the gate-of the house. A _ babel of 
voices rose on the evening air, and the 
baying of the dog sounded like a 
frenzied wailing. He rana few steps 
further, a clatter of hoof-beats re- 
sounded in his ears,_a horse swept 
round him, and the dark muzzle of a 
shotgun peered grimly in his face. 

“ Halt !”’ came the command, short, 
sharp, and in deadly earnest. 

The old man looked but once at the 
house. The red light was fading from 
its windows, and the gold on the roof 
was gone. Then he turned his eyes 
far off across the hills towards the spot 
where his own little cabin stood. 

** Good-bye, Hannah,” he murmured 
softly, as he kneeled down in the dust 
of the road. 


, 
2s 


He did not hear them when they 
gathered around him, nor when, dis- 
covering their error, they cursed him 
for cheating them of their victim. 
What did that matter now? He must 
die—he knew that—and he was face to 
face with his God. 

They tied his hands with a bridle- 
rein, and one man brought a rope. 
‘*He won’t help another of that stripe 
soon!” said the leader grimly, as he 
fashioned a hangman’s noose. 

Some one noticed that the door of 
the house had opened, and that an- 
other man was approaching slowly, 
deliberately. 

“‘ Evenin’, gentlemen,” he _ said 
courteously. ‘ That’s Abram, gentle- 
men. I’ll ansah fo’ Abram. Yo’ can 
turn ‘im loose.” 

The men looked at each other in 
amazement, and one burst into a loud 
guffaw. The new comer stroked his 
grizzled moustache, and a shade of 
annoyance came into his eyes. 

** Yo’ do not understand, I see,” he 
said, still courteously. ‘‘ Allow me to 
explain. Abram was my body-servant 
—1in Virginia—in war time. It was at 
the Wilderness fight. I was wounded. 
It was night, but it was not dark, for 
the woods were on fire, and all around 
me living men were burning to death. 
Relief parties could not find me, for I 
was alone and too weak to cry out 
aloud. The fire crept closer and closer. 
I am nota nervous man, gentlemen, 
but I prayed God that I might die 
before it should reach me. Closer and 
closer the awful light came, until I 
could feel the sting of the drifting 
sparks and the hot smoke scorching 
my forehead. Then Abram came. The 
Federal lines were just beyond, with 
freedom for such as he, but he never 
gave that a thought. 

‘*** Don’ you die, Mas’ Tom,’ he said. 
‘I’se gwine ter git you out o’ dis an’ 
kyar yer home ter yer maw.’ 

“He did that, gentlemen. He car- 
ried me home, most of the way in his 
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own arms, to my mother. I'll ansah 
for Abram, gentlemen. Yo’ can turn 
him loose now.” 

The men had gathered around the 
speaker, leaving the negro kneeling in 
the road. 

‘“‘Le’s turn the nigger loose,” said a 
grey-bearded man with a scar on his 
forehead. He knew this soft-speaking, 
straight old man—had followed him 
more than once when, in the old days, 
the bullets were singing their wild 


, 


refrain. Now the feeling of com- 
radeship came _ strong upon him. 
“Le’s turn the nigger loose,” he 
repeated. ‘‘The colonel answers fer 
him.” 

The others hesitated. They, too, 


knew the man before them, but the 
lust for vengeance was strong.”’ 
** Colonel, we don’t want to 


hurt you—’ began the leader cau- 
tiously, as he stepped toward the 
negro. 


The colonel’s hand slipped to his 





hip, and a cold, grey glitter leaped in 
his eyes. 

‘**] have no such scruples myse’f,” he 
answered quietly. 

The other stopped abruptly, and half 
turning, caught quickly at his own 
weapon, but ‘the grey-bearded man 
stayed his hand. 

** Ef it’s come to this,”’ he remarked, 
‘I'm agin you.” 

One by one their companions slipped 
away, for there was likely to be trouble 
here for which they had never bar- 
gained. The leader and the colonel 
faced each other, and the grey-bearded 
man stepped a little aside. The negro 
came and stood by his master. Sud- 
denly a light shone out from the 
windows of the house, and a supper- 
bell clanged insistently. 

The colonel extended his hand. 

‘Will yo’ have refreshment, sir, 


befo’ ridin’ ?” he inquired. 
*“No, thank you,” answered the 
other, turning away to his horse. 
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The Factors in Felicia’s Affair 


By Edith 


ELICIA hesitated. She certainly 
} had no right to enter his rooms. 

The cats were his, and he could 
do just what he liked with them; no 
one could prevent him, and the cats 
themselves were helpless. Helpless ? 
Yes, indeed; poor little things! And 
they were so soft and downy. Felicia 
had caught a glimpse of them as she 
went down the hall. It may be 
necessary to science that some creatures 
should suffer, but surely it was cruel 
to sacrifice this whole family of six 
Angoras—the devoted mother and her 
five worshipped, nestling babies. 

The Professor was out. Felicia 
half opened the door of his room and 
peeped in. The alluring picture of 
domestic felicity that met her eyes 
decided her. Madam, the Angora 
mother, lay purring sleepily on a soft 
rug before the hearth, while five little 
bundles of soft down snuffled and 
wriggled against her maternal side. In 
a moment Felicia was on the rug 
beside them, her dark locks mingling 
with the white fur, five pink noses 
rubbing im a searching, puzzled way 
over her smooth cheek. For five 
minutes she gave herself up to this 
quiet ecstasy ; then puss, resenting this 
prolonged interruption of her family 
privacy, gently but firmly showed her 
disapproval. 


Felicia sat up and pushed back the 
rumpled hair from her face ; then she 
looked around her at Professor Max 
Eger’s apartments. Just what a pro- 
fessor’s rooms should be, she thought 
—books, books with atrocious titles 
everywhere, along with a profusion of 
very ancient-looking curios. This next 
was his sleeping-room, and beyond, 
Felicia saw with a shudder, was the 
laboratory. What a horrible collection 
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of skulls, bottles, test-tubes, alcoholic 
specimens and infernal machines it 
was! And to-morrow these little 
darlings might repose on that shelf in 
bottles marked ‘“‘ Felis domestica,”’ and 
that inhuman wretch would smile with 
satisfaction at his ghastly work, and 
feel no more compunction than if he 
had taken a worthless watch to pieces 
to find out how it worked. 

Could she stand by and countenance 


this slaughter of the innocents? Her 
whole sou! revolted against it. Her 
mind pictured the terrible process. 


He would do the cowardly deed to- 
morrow. It was holiday time, which 
he might find a bore unless occupied 
in the pursuit of his favourite science. 
Oh, she would stay here until he 
returned, and dare him to touch a hair 
of their innocent heads! Then he 
would calmly look at her through those 
formidable giasses—not at her, but at 
the wall back of her head—in a way 
she had seen him do, and inquire how 
long since she had acquired the right 
to enter his rooms. If he should ever 
look at her like that she felt she would 
sink through the floor. No, she would 
not defy, she would beg, entreat. 
There was still the intrusion. 


She heard the landlady puffing up the 
stairs; she might be discovered at any 
minute. One moment of hesitation, 
and then the six cats were bundled, a 
wriggling heap, into her skirt, and 
Felicia was flying up the hall to her 
room. Once there she threw herself, 
flushed and breathless, on the _ bed, 
while the mother cat, with little solici- 
tous cries, licked and fondled her jostled 
children. Now, Felicia was no coward; 
three years of journalism had thoroughly 
trained her woman’s heritage of nerves, 
but at every step that passed her door 
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the colour that never failed her even 
during the most daring interviews deser- 
ted lips and cheeks until they were as 
white as the kittens she caressed. For 
Felicia was afraid of the Professor ; 
afraid of his voice, whether harsh or 
tender, afraid of the dark grey eyes that 
could be both cold and commanding. 
When she had finally to leave the 
kittens she stowed them away in the 
depths of her laundry-basket, locked 
her door, and went away feeling as if 
she left behind her some dark and 
terrible secret. 

It was past midnight when Felicia 
returned to her boarding-house. Rain 
was falling, and the wind was sweeping 
around corners with a velocity that 
wrapped Felicia’s skirts about her 
ankles like a mummy cloth, and 
threatened to carry off her umbrella. 
While she was struggling on the door- 
step a firm hand grasped the refractory 
umbrella, and a deep masculine voice at 
her elbow said: 

“* Permit me, Mees Fay.” Once ina 
while the Professor’s accent was decided. 

“Thank you. Isn’t this weather 
beastly ? ” 

“‘It is very bad weather.” 

Felicia always felt rebuked for her 
slang by his measured words. 


“Miss Fay, I wish to consult with 
you.” A fresh surprise. ‘‘ You see, there 
is only one lady, one grown-up lady, in 
the world whom I would dare present 
with a gift” —Felicia felt uncomfortable 
—‘‘and I have some doubt of the pro- 
priety of this.” 

, He began to unwrap the largest of 
his bundles. Felicia watched him, 
mystified. Why should he consult her? 
The string was knotted, and dignified 
Professor Eger was soon on his knees 
at his task. Now Felicia was distinctly 
amused. He was beside her on the rug 
be fore the fire, and as she looked down 
she could see where the dampness had 
curled his hair into soft rings on his 
neck and on his temples. How a 





mother would have loved to run her 
fingers through the tumbled locks! 
Felicia conquered the temptation. 

** You like cats?” 

The question was abrupt. 
started guiltily. Did he know? 

“I adore them!” The tone was 
defiant. 

“Then you will understand why this 
appealed to me.” And he held up his 
purchase for inspection. It was a 
wicker basket, thickly padded and lined 
exquisitely with blue satin, ruffles of 
white lace and dainty ribbon bows. 
For acat! Then he did not mean to 

Felicia almost groaned. 

“‘You are surprised, nicht wahr, that 
I should like a cat so well. This cat 
was my mother’s, and I have just re- 
ceived her. I wished to make her and 
her wee family comfortable, and when 
I saw this in a window I was delighted. 
It must have been made specially for 
little kittens ; see, so soft and downy.” 

“For kittens!” Felicia smiled to 
herself. It was a baby-basket. 

How she had wronged him! Her 
action seemed utterly inexcusable now. 
He would be angry with her for suppos- 
ing him capable of such a_ heinous 
crime, and now that he had begun to 
treat her as she longed to have him she 
could not endure the idea of coldness 
from him. Now he was gathering up 
his bundles and preparing to go up the 
stairs, and she leaned her head on her 
hand and did not say a word. She 
nodded good-night to him, and then 
looked down into the fire. She knew 
he would come down again. And he 
did, anxiously and hurriedly, peering 
into the dark corners of the landing. 


Felicia 





She watched him nervously until she 
caught his eye. 

“ You are looking for your kittens ? ”’ 
she asked. 

“Yes; why—” 

** You'll not find them here.” 

He questioned her with a surprised 
glance. 
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THE FACTORS IN FELICIA’S AFFAIR 


‘*T took them,” she answered. 

“‘ Away?” 

“Not very far; into my room.” 

“But I do not understand.” 
fessor Eger moved nearer to her. 

“Neither do I now. I thought you 
wanted them for specimens. ‘ Science 
demands sacrifices,’ you know. And 
they looked so helpless, and—lI love 
kittens.” 

She felt like a naughty girl confessing 
some mischief. She saw his eyes 
darken. 

‘Oh, I know it was wrong of me to 
jump at such a hasty conclusion, but 
some one told me how you once applied 
electricity to a dog and made it suffer 
horribly, and I was afraid I couldn’t 
bear—” 

She stopped. His mouth was closed 
in the straight line she dreaded. 

“TI will get them,” she said, and 
started impetuously up the stairs. But 
she was very tired, and coming from 
the cold outside to the warm room had 
made her dizzy. She caught at the 
bannister for assistance. Professor 
Eger put his hand very gently under 
her elbow, and in silence they walked 
to her room. 

“Will you get the basket?” she 
suggested. 

He brought it to her in her sitting- 
room, and waited while she put the 
kittens into it. Felicia felt very small 
and mean. She almost wished that 
she were blind, like the kittens, that 
she might not see how dark and angry 
his eyes had grown. 

“You don’t look very cheerful now,” 
she sa d, trying to make her tone light, 
but her lips and hands were trem- 
bling. 


Pro- 


“No; and the feeling is all gone, 
too,’’ he replied gloomily. 

‘‘T am sorry. I would not have 
taken them if I had dreamed you cared 
so much.” 

He interrupted her fiercely. ‘‘ That 
is not what I care about! It hurts 
me that my interest in science should 
have made me seem to you a brute ! 
You misjudged me once before, but I 
hoped I had made you understand me 
better! ”’ 

‘*T do now,” she returned, quickly. 
‘‘ Forgive me this time,” very plead- 
ingly, ‘“‘and I will try to be a good 
girl; ”’ and she smiled whimsically up 
at him. 

Max Eger’s face changed. Felicia 
looked down quickly and laid her hand 
caressingly on one little creature in the 
basket. 

**I might have known you could not 
harm a thing so helpless and white and 
little,’’ she said. 

Professor Eger suddenly placed his 
hand over hers and gathered hand and 
kitten in a close grasp. 

“Tt zs little and white and—lovable,” 
he said, intensely, ‘‘ and if you wish to 
prove that you do not think me cruel 
and heartless, you will give it to me 
and let me care for it as tenderly as I 
long to.” 

Felicia tried to slip her hand away, 
but he held it tightly in his. It rested 
there; it trembled there. The kitten 
squirmed uneasily ; he could not 
understand his position in this matter. 
No wonder ; he was still blind. 

But in the morning the kittens were 
nine days old, and they began to see 
things. 
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The Spirit of the North-Wind 


By Ernest A. Gerrard 


Loose tangled clouds 

Toss in the darkening sky ; 
The dead leaves drive before the gale ; 
The grass bends low ; 
The dark pines moan; 
The wingéd seeds lie cold and sere; 
‘Tis winter. 
In his icy clasp the North-wind 
Comes, bearing the blizzard snow.. 
And, as the Storm-king rushes, roaring, 
Over the awkward hills, 
An Indian chief, alone on the plain, 
Sits erect, breathes free, 
And, with battling eyes, exclaims: 
O spirit fierce! O North-wind ! 
Were I a dead leaf thou mightest bear ! 
Were I a swift cloud to fly with thee ! 
A prairie expanse to feel thy power ! 
O tameless, undaunted brave ! 
Make me thy harp; let my body be 
Filled with thy wild, fierce harmonies ! 
Tear me, in thy might, away from the earth, 
To dwell with thee on high, on high! 
Spirit fierce be thy spirit mine! 
Link thy soul, e’en thine, with mine ! 


si earth is cold and hushed, 
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